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PREFACE is 

LECTURE I. ..... I 

The first appearance, in Time, of consciousness apon earth 
-—or of Religion— is a question the answer to which must be 
fnmbhed by the tLeory of Evolution. Whether there is a 
principle of consciousness underlying the process of Evolu- 
tion generally, and the Evolution of Religion in particular— 
a principle which even now, u a principle of Religion, mani- 
fests itself but imperfectly— >is a question for Philosophy* 
The question dealt with in this Lecture is whether Religion 
has been evolved out of, or preceded by, a non-religious or 
pre-religious stage in the history of man. Such a stage hu 
been supposed to have been discovered amongst the Austra- 
lian black-fellows, some of whom believe in an AU-fatheri 
"thefotherof allof us," "ourfather." ThU belief, it is said, 
does nott but might easily have amounted to Monotheism. 
The question therefore b whether this belief is a decline from, 
or a stage on the way to. Monotheism. It is held by the 
S.E. tribes of Central Australia, who are socially more 
advanced than those of the N. But there are indications < 
that it was held once by the latter ; and, if so, then the N. 
tribes are further away from the original beliefii of the com- 
mon ancestors of the S.E and the N. tribes than the S.E. 
tribes are. This inferencei that the S.B. and the N. tribes 
have both dediaed, the latter morei the former less» from an 
earlier Mooothe:sm« is confirmed by the parallel aflforded by 
the negroes of W* Africa. The ilmUarity between Africa 
and Australia la this respect suggests that wt have here to do 
with a geaeraSi tendency. Ifso, theoaprt-religloasstageln 
tlie history ol Inaa caaaol yet be said to have beea satis- 
iMtoffUy provM. 
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LECTURE n. . ,43 

The Sdenoe of Religion, which traces the Evolation of 
Religion, like any other science, is based upon and starts 
from facts of experience ; but the £icts, from which science 
generally, and therefore the Science of Religion, proceeds, 
are not lacts of merely indiTidual experience but of the com* 
mon experience of mankind. Next, science is not the facts 
with which it deab and to which it relates, but is an abstrac- 
tion from them : the Science of Religion, like all other 
sciences, abstracts from, that is to say ignores deliberately 
the Freedom of the Will, or at least the possibility that the 
Will is free. The theory of Evolution therefore, like the 
science on which it is based, is an abstraction : it deals with 
growth, with the process of Evolution. But ** growth" and 
*' process " are abstractions : they are ways in which Reality 
appears to us or may be conceived to present itself to us ; 
they are appearances, and, in the case of Religion at any ' 

rate, they may be distinguished from the Reality with which : 

the soul is in communion when it lifts itself to God, or | 

strives and yearns to cling to Him. In fine, Science of Reli- i 

gion is something very different from Religion ; and the theory | 

of the Evolution of Religion is not a religious experience. ! 



LECTURE III 8i 

The theory of Evolution assumes the reality of Time and 
Space ; and if the assumption is correct the Evolution of 
Religion is a process taking place in Space and Time — a 
process mechanical, subject to the law of Causation, incom- 
patible with the Freedom of the Will. To consider the 
correctness of this assumption is not for Evolution but for 
Philosophy. And consideration shows that its correctness 
is doubtful. As regards Time, the distinction into past, 
present and future is not something in experience given to 
begin with : it is a distinction made by us, applied by us, to 
what in direct experience is a timeless whole ; it is a method 
of interpretation and is not that which is interpreted. The 
unreality of time-distinctions, the looseness of this interpreta- 
tion, becomes apparent when you leflect upon the very 
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different meanings that " now " or " the present " (momenti 
age) may ha?e. Precisely the same elasticity or looseness 
is found in the meanings of "here " (in this point of Space, 
or in this aniverse) : Space alternates between being a mere 
blank, in which all things may be, and a mere point of 
nothingness from which all things are excladed. Thoughts 
and emotions do not occupy Space, they ha?e no lineal ex- 
tent : neither can the person who has them. If then Time 
and Space are but wajrs of interpreting experience, if they 
only occur in the translation and are not to be found in the 
original, then the theory of Evolution is but a partial and 
abstract version of the fkcts ; and the Evolution of Religion 
is somethuig quite distinguishable from the Philosophy of 
Religion. 



LECTURE IV 117 

Science (and the theory of Evolution which is scientific) 
b abstract inasmuch as it ignores the Freedom of the Will 
and the existence of God. The latter point Science leaves 
to Religion or Theology-*-assuming apparently that the 
answer, whatever it is, can make no difference to Science. 
The question is whether knowledge can be divided thus into 
Water-tight compartments* The discussion of the question 
is Philosophy: and the question b whether Science is an 
abstraction from an experience of which the knowledge of 
God b a hct. First, we may note that all attempts to ex- 
hibit our knowledge of Him as an inference have fiuled. If 
the inference b verified, it can only be verified by personal 
experience (in which case the belief b experience and not 
inference) ; if it b not, it remains an unverified hypothesis. 
There b no argument which shall by mere force of logic 
make Hb existence an inference which a man, even against 
hb will, must draw. Nor is there any which can logically 
prove that He does not eiist The question b not what 
can be inferred from experience but what b given in experi- 
ence (the ex]^erience not of any one individual but that 
txperience inwhich all finite individuab share). Whether 
knowledge of Ahb existence b given in experience is a ques* 
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doa wfakh txptrlmot hat no eoBttfainlng poww to coMptl 

tts to tanrtr oithor ways sonio peoplt have tanrtrad it 

fifftt OM way and then the other. Wa an la fiiet firaa to 

taka either aatwer t it is a matter of Will Aad to maia- 

taia the poeitioa oooe takea vp requires a eoastaat exerdse ^ 

of Will-power— for yon are still free. That exercise of the 

power or the Will to believe is Faith t aad Faith is aot ! 

ptirely intellectual but emotional, and the emotion is Love. | 

Either we do or we do not feel God's love for us, and out * 

own gratitude for it. That is a question eaeh must answer \ 

for himself { and the answer leaves no doubt whether the \ 

existence of God is a &ct of experience or a mere assumptioii. i 
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PREFACE 

npHESE four lectures were delivered in 
the Vacation Term for Biblical Study 
at Cambridge, and are printed at the request 
of those who heard them* 

In Lecture L I accept the statement of 
Mr Howitt in his •• Native Tribes of South- 
east Australia '* that the South-eastern tribes 
who believe in an All-father are socially more 
advanced than the Northern tribes, who, ac- 
cording to Messrs Spencer and Gillen, have 
no '' belief of any kind in a supreme Being 
who rewards or punishes the individual ac* 
cording to his moral behaviour/^ At the 
time of writing I had not seen Mr A. Lang's 
letter to Folk-Lor$ (xvi. 2, pp. 221-224), in 
which he argues, against Mr Howitt, that 
the majority of the South-eastern tribes ?' are 
in the more drimitive form of social organisa- 
tion.^ I am not concerned to take sides on 
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this question, as the question, whichever way 
it is settled, does not affect my argument, 
the basis of which is that social or political 
progress does not necessarily imply or entail 
religious development, or even prevent re- 
ligious decay ; in fact, social development 
and religious development may vary directly 
or inversely, and the direction of the move- 
ment of either can only be ascertained by 
observation, not by inference from the direc- 
tion in which the other moves. The im- 
portant point is that the Northern tribes, in 
Mr Lang's opinion, ''have almost sloughed 
off the belief" in the All-father, not that 
they never had it; and to that opinion I 
subscribe. 

Whether there ever was a pre-religious 
stage in the development of man is an open 
question. Mr Frazer, in the extract from 
the forthcoming third edition of the ** Golden 
Bough," which he gives in the Fortnightly 
Review, (No. cccclxviii. N.S., pp. 162-172), 
does not make his opinion on this question, 
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so far as the aborigines of Australia are 
concerned, quite clear. He begins by saying 
that Religion, in his sense of the word, seems 
to be "nearly unknown" amongst them; he 
ends by saying that ''if the Australian 
aborigines had been left to themselves they 
might have evolved a native Religion." The 
implication of these last words seems rather 
to be that amongst the Australian aborigines 
Religion is not " nearly unknown " but actually 
unknown — that there is or has been no native 
religion. It is^ of course, a perfectly com- 
petent position to take up that, in the existing 
state of our knowledge, we are not justified 
in treating the point as decided : and that 
may be the real nature of Mr Frazer's 
apparent indecision on the point On the 
other hand, if we are to press the words of 
the passage at the end of his article, and 
to understand them to mean that there was 
no native religion in Australia^ then Mr 
Frazer's theory '' that in the history of man*- 
kind Religion has been preceded by magic" 
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is confirmed — if there was indeed no native 
Religion in Australia. But it is of great 
interest to all students of the Science of 
Religion to know what position on this 
point Mr Frazer takes up; and his article 
in the Fortnightly Review leaves it uncertain 
whether he does or does not regard it as 
settled that there was no native Religion in 
Australia, and as therefore proved that in 
this case ** Religion has been preceded by 
magic." 
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RELIGION IN EVOLUTION 

I 

HTHE theory of the descent of man from a 
-^ non-human ancestor is generally accepted 
by those v/ho are qualified to judge the evi« 
dence on which it is based. And by those 
who accept it the evolution of Religion from 
antecedent phenomena which were non-religious 
will seem a/n(?n probable, even if the evidence 
at present at our disposal does not seem con^ 
elusive on the point There are indeed diffi- 
culties of a philosophical kind, analogous to 
the difficulty of understanding how conscious- 
ness can be supposed to have been evolved 
in any sense out of unconscious matter — how 
matter which is known only as the object of 
thought, as the object of which a thinking 
subject is aware, can exist or have existed 
save as the object of thought, as the object 
of which a conscious mind or spirit is aware. 
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And those who are alive to these difficulties 
will probably feel that they stand seriously in 
the way of any attempt to exhibit Religion 
as evolved from antecedent phenomena of a 
non-religious kind. Feeling these difficulties 
to be serious, some of us may incline to draw 
a distinction between the first appearances in 
which an underlying principle manifests itself 
and the principle itself. Thus the principle 
underlying the appearance of evolution may 
be a principle of thought or consciousness, ct 
moral consciousness, which even as yet h^s 
but very imperfectly manifested itself, and 
before its first appearance, of course, had not 
manifested itself at all But though then it 
had not manifested itself, and though now 
it manifests itself but imperfectly, still it was 
and is the underlying principle of evolution, 
revealing itself in evolution. If there were 
antecedent phenomena, if there were pheno- 
mena which, apprehended under the form of 
Time, preceded the first appeaiance of intel- 
lectual consciousness, or religious conscious- 
ness, then those phenomena, out of which 
Religion, on the theory of evolution, was 
evolved, do not, and ex hypothesi did not, 
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constitute Religion; nor is Religion resolved 
into them, if we should succeed in going back 
to its first appearance and in re-constituting 
the state of things in which it made its first 
appearance. 

Now, to the philosophical question I may 
have occasion to revert hereafter. It is 
obviously different from the question of fact, 
whether as a matter of fact Religion has 
been evolved out of or preceded by a non- 
religious or pre-religious stage. That is a 
question of the evolution of Religion ; and it 
is with the evolution, not with the philosophy, 
of Religion that I shall be concerned in this 
lecture. Indeed it is precisely with this 
question of fact, viz. whether Religion has 
been evolved out of, or has been preceded 
by, a non-religious or pre-religious stage, that 
I shall choose. to deal. Or, to be yet more 
precise, it is with one particular answer to 
this question of fact that I shall deal in this 
chapter. The particular answer is that given 
by Mr A. W. Howitt in his recently published 
work, entitled ''The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia.'' I need hardly say that there 
is no man living who has such an acquaintance 
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with those tribes as Mr Howitt, and no man 
who can speak of their modes of thought and 
ways of life with greater authority than he. 
Now, the outcome of Mr Howitt's forty years' 
acquaintance with these tribes and work 
amongst them is the conclusion that — in his 
own wordis — " it cannot be alleged that these 
aborigines have consciously any form of Re- 
ligion" (p. 507). If this conclusion of Mr 
Howitt's be correct, then we actually have 
at the present day in the British Empire, 
tribes not merely in a non-religious stage, but 
in a pre-religious stage. •* Their beliefs," he 
says, ''are such that, under favourable con- 
ditions, they might have developed into an 
actual Religion." The kind of Religion into 
which their beliefs might have developed is, 
according to Mr Howitt, monotheism. We 
have therefore in the beliefs of these tribes, if \ 

Mr Howitt is right, the antecedent phenomena i 

out of which Religion might have been — though 
in Mr Howitt's view it was not — evolved by 
these tribes — phenomena which, in his view, 
do not constitute Religion, though they might 
well have been followed by the first appearance 
of Religion. And that Religion, in his view, 
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would have been a monotheism. But in saying 
this, he is most anxious to have it understood 
that he has not been swayed by any considera- 
tions of a theological or non-scientific character : 
"In saying this I must guard myself from being 
thought to imply any primitive revelation of a 
monotheistic character. What I see is merely 
the action of elementary thought reaching con- 
clusions such as all savages are capable of, and 
which may have been at the root of monotheistic 

beliefs" (t*.)- 

What, then, is the evidence which indicates 

that these South- Eastern tribes, though they 
have no conscious form of Religion, were on the 
direct line for developing monotheism, rather 
than polytheism, or ancestor-worship, or animal- 
worship ? To begin with, we must notice that 
amongst these tribes there is, in Mr Howitt's 
words, " a universal belief in the existence of 
the human spirit after death '* (p. 440)- Very 
naturally, the human spirits which continue to 
exist after death are supposed to exist in much 
the same way as before death : they live in the 
sky-country in the same tribal organisation as 
on this earth ; and as they have a Head Man 
herei so they have a Head Man there« NoW| 

o 
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it would seem that, though Mr Howitt speaks 
of the head of the tribe of the dead as a Head 
Man, the natives themselves do not describe 
him by the same word. The being in the 
sky-country doubtless exercises many of the 
functions and has many of the attributes 
enjoyed by the person who amongst the 
natives occupies the official position of Head 
Man ; and Mr Howitt's view of this being in 
the sky-country is that he is supposed to be 
what the Head Man of a tribe is in this world. 
Mr Howitt infers this from his wide knowledge 
of the natives and their beliefs. '' Combining," 
he says, ''the statements of the legends and 
the teachings of the ceremonies, I see, as the 
embodied idea, a venerable, kindly Head Man 
of a tribe, full of knowledge and tribal wisdom, 
and all-powerful in magic, of which he is the 
source, with virtues, failings, and passions, such 
as the aborigines regard them " (p. 500). This 
being in the sky-country is, Mr Howitt tells 
us, known generally amongst these tribes as 
** our father," or '* father of all of us." Now, 
it is true that the official Head Man is not 
officially addressed or spoken of as ''our 
father," or "father of all of us"; but Mr 
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Howitt says **it is not a long stretch to 
the idea of the All-father of the tribe, since 
it is not uncommon, indeed I may go so 
far as to say that it is, in my experience, 
common, to address the elder men as father " 
(P- 507). Now, it would be very natural for 
us to imagine that this '* father of us all " is 
regarded by the natives as a divine being; 
but Mr Howitt is satisfied that we should be 
wrong in so doing. " It is most difficult," he 
says, *• for one of us to divest himself of the 
tendency to endow such a supernatural being 
with a nature ^ i^a^e-divine, if not altogether 
so — divine nature and character" (p. 501). 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, various explorers 
and travellers iti Australia, whom Mr Howitt 
quotes, have inferred, from the fact that the 
natives believe in this ''supernatural being," 
the conclusion that these blacks believe in 
'•a supreme being or deity." But the con- 
clusion is felt by Mr Howitt to be undoubtedly 
wrong. He says, ** in this being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine 
nature. All that can be said of him is that he 
is imagined as the ideal of those qualities 
which are, according to their standard, virtues 
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worthy of being imitated. Such would be a 
man who is skilful in the use of weapons of 
offence and defence, all-powerful in magic, but 
generous and liberal to his people, who does 
no injury or violence to anyone, yet treats 
with severity any breaches of custom or 
morality. Such is, according to my know- 
ledge of the Australian tribes, their ideal of 
Head Man, and naturally it is that of the 
Biamban, the master in the sky-country. Such 
a being from Bunjil to Bata;ne, is Mami-ngata, 
that is, ' our father ' ; in other words, the 
•All-father of the tribes'" (p. 507). Finally, 
there is one more important fact to be noticed 
in support of Mr Howitt's view. If this All- 
father were really felt by the blacks to be a 
supreme being or deity, we should expect him 
to be worshipped. '* But,'* says Mr Howitt, 
''there is not any worship of Daramulun'* 
(p. 507). It is indeed the case that a figure of 
clay, an image of Daramulun, is made, and that 
there are dances round it. These facts, how- 
ever, are regarded by Mr Howitt as showing 
not that the ''aborigines have consciously any 
form of Religion," but that *' under favourable 
conditions they might have developed into an 
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actual Religion.*' " There is not any worship 
of Daramulunl^ he says, "but the dances 
round the figure of clay and the invocating of 
his name by the medicine-men certainly might 
have led up to it " (p. 508). 

Now, it may appear to some of us that the 
tribes to which Mr Howitt refers are not merely 
on the verge of passing from the pre-religious 
to the religious stage, but have actually passed 
it. And to a certain extent, if we take up that 
position, we may fortify ourselves with quota- 
tions from Mr Howitt Thus by one tribe 
this supernatural being '' is said to have made 
all things on the earth and to have given to 
men the weapons of war and hunting, and to 
have instituted all the rites and ceremonies 
which are practised by the aborigines, 
whether connected with life or death" 
(p. 488). Another tribe speaks of him 
"with the greatest reverence. He was said 
to have made the whole country, with the 
rivers, trees, and animals. He gave to the 
blacks their laws " (p. 489). According to yet 
another set of tribes, he "was the maker of 
the earth, trees, and men ^ (p. 492). Accord* 
ing to the belief of another tribe, he is " the 
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maker who created and preserves all things " 
(p. 494). Other aborigines say he told them 
what to do, ''and he gave them the laws 
which the old people have handed down from 
father to son to this time " (p. 495). Else- 
where it is believed that '' Tharamulun can I 
see people and is very angry when they do 
things that they ought not to do, as when 
they eat forbidden food " (p. 495). i 
I think that if we pressed these passages j 
that I have quoted we might maintain with a 
certain degree of plausibility, at the least, that | 
the tribes in question are not merely on the \ 
verge of passing from the pre-religious to the \ 
religious stage, but have actually passed it. | 
And though the absence of worship, which I 1 
have already mentioned, and the absence, still 
more, of prayer, may make us hesitate to go 
further than Mr Howitt allows us, still in 
principle, whether these tribes are on the 
verge or have passed it makes little difference. 
If they did not take the step, at any rate on 
this theory of the origin of Religion, other 
peoples in other parts of the world did take 
it ; and so we have before our eyes, as it were, 
the actual process in actual working whereby 
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Religion is evolved from or supervenes upon 
antecedent phenomena of a non-religious kind. 
That is in effect the theory. Here we have 
certain Australian tribes on the line between 
Religion and non-religion ; and the view is sub- 
mitted that they have advanced to this point 
from the region of non-religion. Now, there 
must be some reason for assuming that they 
have progressed to this point from the region 
of non-religion rather than that they have 
declined to it from some more conscious form 
of Religion ; and that reason is given by Mr 
Howitt He says, " that part of Australia 
which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes 
having this belief [t.e. the belief in "our 
father "] is also the area where there has been 
the advance from group marriage to individual 
marriagei from descent in the female line to 
that in the male line ; where the primitive 
organisation under the class system has been 
more or less replaced by an organisation based 
on locality ; in fact, where those advances have 
been made to which I have more than once 
called attention in this work " (p. 500). There, 
then^ is the reason : these tribes have advanced 
in social organisation, therefore probably their 
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movement in matters affecting Religion has also 
been one of progress and advance. NoWi it is 
at least conceivable, and I do not at this 
moment put it forward as more than a con- 
ceivable view, that the general movement in 
matters affecting Religion has been one of 
retrogression, both in these tribes whose social 
organisation is more evolved and in those 
other tribes whose social organisation has 
been less evolved. On this view, it would be 
natural enough that tribes which actually pro- 
gressed socially would resist religious deterio- 
ration more successfully than tribes which 
were incapable even of social advance. Indeed 
some of us might go so far as to suggest that 
it was precisely because the one set of tribes 
clung more faithfully than the other to their 
religious traditions that they made social pro- 
gress; and that if the other tribes made no 
social progress, it was just because they had 
declined from the religious point of view. 

But have they declined from the religious 
point of view ? Whether they have or have 
not been the victims of a retrogression in 
Religion, it is at any rate clear from Mr 
Howitt's words that the tribes which relatively 
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have made no social progress are in a different 
position as regards religious beliefs to the 
tribes in which social advance has been made. 
In the socially progressive tribes, he says, ** a 
belief exists in an anthropomorphic super^ 
natural being [the All-father] who lives in the 
sky^ and who is supposed to have some kind 
of influence on the morals bf the natives. No 
such belief seems to obtain in the remainder 
of Australia, although there are indications of 
a belief in anthropomorphic beings inhabiting 
the sky-land " (p. 500). 

I propose now, therefore, in order to gain 
some information about the beliefs which 
obtain in the remainder of Australia, to turn 
to a work of the very highest authority : I 
mean Messrs Spencer and Gillen's " Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia." These Northern 
tribes are, Messrs Spencer and Gillen say, 
'* savages who have no idea of permanent 
abodes, no clothing, no knowledge of any 
implements save those fashioned out of wood, 
bone, and stone; no idea whatever of the 
cultivation of crops, or of the laying in of 
a supply of food to tide over hard times; 
no word for any number beyond three, and 
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no belief in anything like a supreme being** 
(p. xiv). ** We know/* they say, " of no tribe 
in which there is a belief of any kind in a 
supreme being who rewards or punishes the 
individual according to his moral behaviour, 
using the word moral in the native sense** 
(p. 491). Thus these Northern tribes are 
very different from Mr Howitt's South-Eastem 
tribes, who believe that laws were given to 
them by "our father/' and that "he is very 
angry when they do things that they ought 
not to do/* Now, I think that anyone who 
knew nothing more of the subject than the 
quotations I have given in this paper, and 
who was inclined to believe that the religious 
ideas, like the social organisation, of Mr 
Howitt's South-Eastem tribes, were evolved 
from, and an advance upon, those of the 
Northern tribes, would be led to expect that 
the Northern tribes had not yet attained to 
the conception of an anthropomorphic super- 
natural All-father living in the sky ; or that, 
supposing they had, at any rate he was not 
imagined to have anything to do with the 
morals of the natives. Yet this expectation 
would not be altogether correct. Both the 
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Northern and the South-Eastem tribes have 
initiation-ceremonies or mysteries, from which 
the women are jealously excluded. At these 
ceremonies the simple moral rules or laws of 
the natives are solemnly impressed upon the 
boys who are initiated Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen say of their tribes, ''So far as the 
inculcation of anything like moral ideas is 
concerned, this, such as it is, may be said 
to take place always in connection with 
initiation'' (p. 502). Now, the women and 
children are taught to believe that, on the 
occasion of these mysteries, "a spirit takes 
the boy out into the bush, enters the body 
of the boy, and brings him back again 
initiated" (pp. 497, 499). If, therefore, these 
were all the facts we had to go on, we 
should be in this position: we should know 
that amongst Mr Howitt's South- Eastern tribes 
a boy, when initiated, was taught to believe 
in an anthropomorphic, supernatural being 
who lived in the sky, was the creator and 
preserver of all things, was the giver of 
moral laws, who was very angry with people 
if they did what they ought not to do, and 
who finally was *'the father of all of us.'' 
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We diould furdier know that amongst die 
Northern tribes the incolcatioo of moral ideas 
took (dace at the initiatioo-cefemoiiies ; and 
that the women and chikhren bdieved that 
an anthropomori^c, supernatural being f^yed 
a part in them. I think, then, that we should 
go on to infer that the women and children 
of the Northern tribes were not far wrong, 
and that the boy was taught in the Northern 
tribes what a boy in the South-Eastem tribes 
was taught, viz. to believe in *'the father 
of all of us/' But there we should be wrong : 
what happens at the initiation as a matter of 
fact is (in Messrs Spencer and Gillen's words), 
that ''he then learns that the spirit creature 
whom, up to that time, as a boy, he has 
regarded as all-powerful, is merely a myth, 
and that such a being does not really exist, 
and is only an invention of the men to 
frighten the women and children" (p. 492). 
From these words it is clear that as a boy 
he was taught that at the mysteries he would 
be initiated by an all-powerful spirit creature ; 
that the men spread abroad the story, or 
allowed it to be spread, that the spirit 
appeared and performed the initiation (which 
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was supposed to consist, in Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen's words, "in cutting out all his 
insides and providing him with a new set/' 
p. 498) ; and that the boy, when he learnt 
at the initiation that he had been defrauded, 
became interested in keeping up the fraud. 

The case, then, as we have it now, is that 
at the initiation ceremonies the men of the 
South- Eastern tribes believe, and teach their 
boys the belief, in the All-father, the giver 
of such moral laws as the black fellows have ; 
whereas the men of the Northern tribes teach 
their boys " that such a being does not exist 
and is only an invention of the men to frighten 
the women and children/' The question then 
inevitably rises, though I have not yet seen 
it stated or discussed, which of these two 
doctrines is the earlier. For my own part, 
I see no possibility of doubt If the belief 
in the All-father is supposed to be the 
original, or the earlier, belief, it might easily 
degenerate into a mere survival, when faith 
in it, for whatever reason, was lost Naturally 
the men who were initiated into the mysteries 
would not, in the later stage of their develop- 
ment any more than in the earlier, give them 
B 17 
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away: indeed the secret would all the more 
jealously be kept On the other hand, if we 
were to hold that disbelief in the supposed 
supernatural being was the earlier stage* it 
would be difficult to imagine how belief grew 
out of it; and, as a matter of fact, disbelief 
pre-supposes the existence of the belief — the 
belief is there, held by some persons and 
rejected by others ; it could not be dis- 
believed before it existed. It must have 
existed first and then have come to be dis- 
believed. That we might safely say, if we 
had onlv Mr Howitt's account of the South- 
Eastern tribes to go upon. But fortunately 
we are not in the position of having to say 
as a matter of inference and conjecture that 
the belief which is found amongst the South- 
Eastern tribes must have existed amongst the 
Northern tribes before the Northern tribes 
could come to disbelieve it: we have Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen's evidence for it that it 
does exist amongst the Kaitish tribe. They 
say ** amongst the Kaitish we meet with a 
spirit individual named Atnatu, the beliefs 
with regard to whom are different from those 
concerning Twanyirika, and are peculiar to 
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this tribe. This Atnatu . . . made himself 
and gave himself his name." He lives up 
beyond the sky and "he let down every- 
thing which the black fellow has — spears, 
boomerangs, tomahawks, clubs, everything in 
fact," but the women "know nothing about 
Atnatu " (pp. 498, 499). 

When Messrs Spencer and Gillen wrote 
and published their book, Mr Howitt's work 
had not appeared: the Kaitish beliefs were 
without parallel amongst the Northern tribes, 
and it was not unreasonable to regard their 
isolated set of beliefs as something sporadic 
and peculiar. Amongst all the other Northern 
tribes the spirits spoken of were, as Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen say, "merely bogies to 
frighten the women and children and keep 
them in a proper state of subjection" (pp. 
502, 503). It was not unnatural, therefore, 
for Messrs Spencer and Gillen, having only 
before them the evidence afforded by the 
Northern tribes, to say there does not "ap- 
pear to be any evidence which would justify 
the hypothesis that the present ideas with 
regard to them [t.€. these spirits], are the 
result of degradation" (p. 508). But since 
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the appearance of Mr Howitt's work the 
evidence that the ideas of the Northern 
tribes are the result of degradation, and are 
a degradation from the South- Eastern tribes' 
belief in the All-father, has been decisive on 
the point. 

This supplementary evidence, so valuable 
and conclusive, is a good example of the value 
of the comparative method in the study of 
Religion. A fact which, taken by itself, is puzz- 
ling and incomprehensible, becomes intelligible 
and the key to the situation when the method 
of comparison is set to work, and shows the 
fact to exist elsewhere in what is evidently its 
right relation to the circumstances. I pro- 
pose, therefore, now to employ the comparative 
method again, and I hope by doing so to 
show that the facts which we have been con- 
sidering are not merely of interest to those 
who happen from some inscrutable reason to 
concern themselves with the beliefs of these 
Australian black fellows, almost, if not quite, 
the lowest of the human race. Nor are these 
facts peculiar to the Australian tribes: they 
recur amongst a people with whom they can 
have hardly come in contact, and I will ask 
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you to turn with me to a book written by a 
missionary who has had more than forty years* 
experience of the natives of whom he writes. 
It is '* Fetichism in West Africa," written by 
the Rev. Robert Nassau. 

" Among the negro tribes of the Bight of 
Benin and the Bantu of the region of • • . 
wh£.t is now the Kongo-Fran9ais, there was a 
power/* says Mr Nassau, ** known variously as 
Egbo, Ukuku, and Yasi, which tribes, native 
chiefs, and headmen of villages invoked as a 
court of last appeal, for the passage of needed 
laws, or the adjudication of some quarrel which 
an ordinary family or village council was un- 
able to settle. . . . Egbo, Ukuku, Yasi was a 
secret society composed only of men ; boys 
being initiated into it about the age of 
puberty. Members were bound by a terrible 
oath, and under pain of death, to obey any 
law or command issued by the spirit under 
which the society professed to be organised " 
(pP- '39» 140); "recalcitrants would submit 
instantly and in terror of Ukuku's voice. 
They (the men) taught their little children, both 
girls and boys, that the voice belonged to a 
spirit which ate people who disobeyed him. 
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When the society walked in procession they 
were preceded by runiiers who warned all on 
the path of the coming of the spirit Women 
and children hastened to get out of the way ; 
or, if unable to hide in time, they averted their 
faces. The penalty when a woman even saw 
the procession was a severe beating" (p. 141). 
Mr Nassau speaks from personal acquaintance 
of the Egbo, Ukuku, and Yasi of the Negro 
tribes and of the Bantu in the Kongo-Fran- 
fais. But these secret societies are found 
over a much wider area. He says ** there is 
also in the Gabun region of the equator, 
among the Shekani, Mwetyi ; among the 
Bakele, Bweti ; among the Mpongwe-speak- 
ing tribes, Indo and Nj£mb£ ; and Ukuku 
and Malinda in the Batanga regions " (p. 248). 
Now, of these secret societies, or mysteries, or 
organisations, he says : ''AH these societies 
had for their primary object the good one of 
government" (p. 248); and elsewhere, "like 
all government intended for the benefit and 
protection of the governed, Ukuku, when it 
happened to throw its power on the side of 
right, was occasionally an apparent blessing " 
(p. 145). He quotes from a Sierra Leone 
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newspaper the statement that ** these institu- 
tions are connected with, and govern the 
agencies that work in, the sociology of all 
communities, such as the marriage laws^ the 
relation of children to parents and of sex to 
sex, social laws, the position of eldership and 
the deference to be paid to age and worth, 
native herbs and medicines" (p. 146). How 
closely, then, the functions of these African 
organisations resemble those of the Australian 
organisations with which I am comparing 
them will be seen if I quote from Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen the injunctions which are 
imposed upon the Australian novice at the 
time of his initiation. They are, '* speaking 
generally, the following: — (i) That he must 
obey his elders and not quarrel with them ; 
(2) that he must not eat certain foods" [this 
restriction, though not mentioned in the Sierra 
Leone newspaper, is as widely spread in 
Africa as in Australia]; *'(3) that he must 
not attempt to interfere with women who have 
been allotted to other men, or belong to 
groups with the individuals of which it is not 
lawful for him to have marital relations; (4) 
that he must on no account reveal any of the 
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secret matters of the totems to the women and 
children'' (p, 503). 

The next point that I wish to make in this 
parallel between the African and the Australian 
mysteries is that as in Australia the belief in 
the All-father or " father of all of us " is pre- 
served amongst some tribes, but in other 
tribes survives only as a device of the men to 
frighten the women and children, or has died 
out altogether ; so too in Africa, in some cases, 
especially, as Mr Nassau says, ''among the 
tribes of the interior, where foreign govern- 
ment is as yet only nominal'* (p. 248), the 
belief in the spirit is genuine and operative, 
while in others the natives who carry on the 
organisation know, in Mr Nassau's words, 
that ** the whole proceeding was an immense 
fiction" (p. 140), and that **they helped to 
carry on a gigantic lie" (p. 141). Both stages 
in the history of the institution are portrayed 
by Mr Nassau. I wish I had space to quote 
in full the account which he took down from 
the lips of a native who told him ** freely what 
happened when he was initiated as a lad " ; 
how "early one morning the voices of the 
elders were heard in the street, ' Malanda has 
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come ! ' The women and girls were frightened. 
They knew they were not to look at Malanda. 
And we lads were oppressed with a vague 
dread that subdued us from our usual bois- 
terous plays. We knew the name • Malanda.' 
It was a power; it was mysterious. Mystery 
is a burden : it might be for good or for evil.'' 
Some twenty lads were made to sit upon a 
log facing the sun. " We were told to throw 
our heads back| bending our necks to the 
point of paini and to stare with unblinking 
eyes at the sun. As the sun mounted all that 
morning, hot and glaring, toward the zenith, 
we were sedulously watched to see that we 
kept our heads back, arms down, and eyes 
following the burning sun in its ascent. My 
throat was parched with thirst. My brain 
began to whirl, the pain in my eyes became 
intolerable, and I ceased to hear ; all around 
me became black, and I fell off the log. As 
each one of us thus became exhausted, we 
wer^". blindfolded and taken to that house. 
On reaching it, still blindfolded, I knew noth- 
ing that was there. I smelled only a horrible * 
odour. It was useless to resist, as they began 
to beat me with rods. My outcries only 
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brought severer blows. I perceived that sub- 
mission lightened their strokes. When finally 
I ceased struggling or crying, the bandage 
was removed. The horror of that headless 
corpse standing extending its rotting arms 
towards me, and the staring glass eyes 
of the image overcame me, and I attempted 
to flee. That was futile. I was seized and 
beaten more severely than before, until I 
had no will or wish, but utter submission 
to the will of whatever power it might be 
into whose hands I had fallen" (p. 323). But 
I must not pursue the quotation any further, 
or describe his twenty days' experiences in 
that prison : he was " entrusted with a secret 
to which younger lads were not admitted, 
and from which all of womankind were de- 
barred" (p. 324); •* although still confined, I 
did not feel that I was a prisoner; I was 
deeply interested in seeing and taking part in 
this great mystery" (p. 325). Of the native 
who told him this story, Mr Nassau says 
he was "without even a pretence of Christi- 
anity ; at heart a heathen, though a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, into which 
he consented to be baptised as the means of 
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obtaining in marriage his wife, who had been 
raised in that Church " (p. 320). On the other 
hand, to present an account of these African 
mysteries when they have degenerated into 
conscious fraud, I must quote the case of a 
convert made by Mr Nassau's Mission. "It 
had occurred in the early history of the Mission 
that one young man, Ibia, a freeman, member 
of a prominent family, had felt that in break- 
ing away from heathenism and becoming a 
Christian he should cast off the very semblance 
of any connection with evil, or even tacit 
endorsement of it. He knew the society was 
based on a great falsehood. As a lad he 
had believed Ukuku was a spirit; on his 
initiation he had found that this was not so ; 
but, loyal to his heathenism and his oath, he 
had assented to the lie, and had assisted in 
propagating it. He was known for the fear- 
lessness of his convictions; and in his con- 
version he to a rare degree emerged from all 
superstitious beliefs. Few emerge so utterly 
as he. He therefore publicly began to reveal 
the ceremonies practised in the Ukuku meet- 
ings. At once his life was in danger.'^ Many 
attempts were made upon it But ** he came 
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through his fiery trial itrong, and his life hat 
since become that of a reformer. He became 
the Rev. Ibia j'Ik6ng6, member of Corisco 
presbytery and pastor of the Corisco church ; 
and Ukuku has long since ceased to exist as 
a power on the island" (p. 145). When Mr 
Nassau has occasion to mention this and 
similar instances to the men, they wince and 
say, '' Don't speak so loud ; the women will 
hear you." Thus in Africa, as in Australia, 
the original belief in the All-father has in some 
cases been lost; the ceremonies in which it 
originally found expression survive ; and then 
the belief which originally was genuine be- 
comes, as Messrs Spencer and Gillen say, a 
mere bogey **to frighten the women and 
children and keep them in a proper state of 
subjection." 

In Africa and Australia alike these mysteries 
— even those of them which enshrine a genuine 
religious belief — when they are in the charge 
of men, eventually become known. But as in 
Athens there were mysteries, the Thesmo- 
phoria, to which women alone were admitted, 
so in Africa there are mysteries, Nj6mb5, to 
which women alone are admitted. And these 
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mysteries are mysteries still : the women keep 
the secret ** Nothing is known of their rites/' 
Mr Nassau says ; ** the entire process so beats 
down the will of the novices and terrorises 
them, that even those who have been forced 
into it against their will, when they emerge at 
the close of the rite, most inviolably preserve 
its secrets, and express themselves as pleased " 
(p. 250). "It is remarkable," he says, "how 
well the secrets of the society are kept. No 
one has ever been induced to reveal them. 
Those who have left the society and have 
become Christians do not tell. Foreigners 
have again and again tried to bribe, but in 
vain. Traders and others have tried to induce 
their native wives to reveal ; but these women, 
obedient to any extent on all other matters, 
maintain a stubborn silence" (p. 254). Of 
these real mysteries, therefore, I can say 
nothing more, except that on the last day of 
them the women go round begging "gifts of 
rum, tobacco, plates, and cloth. In a civilised 
religious worship," Mr Nassau says, "this 
would be the taking up of the collection" 
(p. 254). The practice, I may say, is not known 
to me in connection with any mysteries confined 
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to men» and is probably a spontaneous manifes- 
tation of woman*s natural capacity for business. 
If now we look to see to what point the 
argument has brought us thus far, it is this : 
in places so far distant from one another and 
so unlike each other as Australia and Western 
or Equatorial Africa, we find that boys are 
initiated into certain rites which are mysteries 
in so far as women, children, and strangers are 
excluded, and that on initiation they are taught 
certain beliefs respecting Religion and morality. 
We further find these mysteries in each country 
in two stages : in one, which I suggest was 
the earlier, we find existing a belief in a spirit, 
who made and preserves all things, and who 
gave the natives the moral laws which they 
recognise and on which their social organisa- 
tion is based In the other stage of the 
history of these mysteries we find this spirit 
regarded as merely a bogey to frighten the 
women and children, and having nothing to do 
with rewarding or punishing the individual 
according to his moral behaviour — using the 
word moral in the native sense. But whereas 
in Australia the men of the Northern tribes 
have ally according to Messrs Spencer and 
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Gillen, come to understand that this All-father 
is a myth and merely a bogey, in Western 
Africa, even where the mysteries have 
dwindled or disappeared, the belief in this 
spirit, as God, has not disappeared. Accord- 
ing to a paper read by M. A116gret at the 
International Congress on the History of 
Religions, in 1904, the Fan people, one of the 
most important groups of the great Bantu 
family, still believe that there exists ''a 
superior being, Nzame, creator of all things, 
who lives far away, and who is still capable of 
exercising his power on occasion. He it is 
who, in a sense, governs the world ; but the 
conception of his presence and activity is 
rapidly perishing. *We all know,* they say, 
'that God exists: He it is who made us."' 
And not only the Fan, but, says M. All^gret, 
" all the Bantu peoples with whom I have had 
to do in this part of Western Africa designate 
the Supreme Being by the same name " {Revue 
de FHistaire des Religions^ 1. 2, 223-5). But, 
says M. AlMgret, *• these religious ideas have 
practically no influence now on the ordinary 
life of the Fan'' (p. 226). And that is a very 
important statement. Mr Andrew Lang» in 
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his work entitled '* The Making of Religion/' 
has collected evidence showing that the belief 
in a superior or supreme being is found widely 
spread among the lower races of the whole 
world. But he points out that, as a rule, no 
cult or ritual goes with the belief. So that 
what M. AUigret says of the Fan belief seems 
to be generally true of this belief as it now 
exists among the lower races : '* these religi- 
ous ideas have practically no influence now 
on ordinary life." 

The question, however, naturally arises, 
whether these religious ideas were always, 
as they now are mostly, without influence on 
ordinary life ; or whether they had it originally 
and have since lost it. It is a question on which 
we are in the dark as regards most of the races 
in whom the belief survives, for they have no 
history. But when we turn to those tribes 
about whom we know a little more, we find 
that these beliefs are not, or have not been, 
without influence on the ordinary life of those 
who hold them. Both in Australia and in 
Western Africa, as we have seen, the ordinary 
morality of the native is under the sanction of 
the being in whom the boys at the mysteries 
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are taught to believe — as long as they are 
taught to believe. It is not, therefore, wholly 
unreasonable to surmise that the belief in a 
superior or supreme being elsewhere was 
originally bound up with, and gave its sanc- 
tion to, the morality of the native : Religion 
and morality are thus closely united in the 
case of tribes in Australia and Western Africa 
which stand at the bottom of the scale of social 
evolution, and the fact weighs in favour of those 
who hold that the connection is original Its 
weight will naturally be regarded as consider- 
able by those who feel the ultimate basis for 
morality to be the desire to do the will of 
God. 

It so happens that in Australia among some 
tribes we find Religion and morality divorced, 
and amongst others we find them united. We 
are therefore at liberty to make conjectures as 
to which state of things is the earlier ; and this 
paper has been in effect an attempt to show 
that the union may reasonably be considered 
to have preceded the divorce. So far as that 
conclusion has any probability, it may en- 
courage us to enquire whether there are any 
other institutions which, though, they appear 
c 33 
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to be isolated from one another in the present 
condition of the Auistralian tribes^ may origin- 
ally have been united. Now^the institutioi 
which is most regularly present in religions 
of all kinds is Sacrifice ; and there are certain 
rites, or at any rate practices, observed in 
Australia which have generally been con- 
sidered to be a primitive form of sacrifice 
and the sacramental meal. These practices 
form a part of the system of totemism. A 
totem is in nearly all cases an edible plant or 
animal, after which the totem-tribe is named. 
The animal or plant is regarded with respect 
or reverence by the tribe whose totem it is ; 
and when the season for eating it arrives, 
there must be a ceremonial eating of it by 
the Head Man of the tribe to whom it is a 
totem, before men of other tribes will eat 
freely of it. This custom has obvious ana- 
logies with the fact that most peoples, in a 
more advanced stage of social and religious 
development than the Australians have reached, 
will not eat of the kindly fruits of the earth 
until an offering of the first-fruits has been 
made to the gods. Evidently amongst these 
more advanced peoples it is not felt to be safe 
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or proper to eat of the harvest until a rite has 
been performed which is of a religious character 
and significance. The Australian tribes also 
feel that it is not safe or proper to eat until 
a certain ceremony has been performed. And 
it was an easy conjecture that as the ceremony 
was in the former case religious^ so it must be 
in the case of the Australian tribes. But 
though the investigations of Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen have shown that the ceremonies 
are of a very elaborate character, they have 
not shown them to be possessed of any religious 
character. The Religion, if any, of the black 
fellows is to be found not in these Intichiuma 
ceremonies, but in the Initiation ceremonies 
to which I have already so often alluded. 
It seems, therefore, that if we take up the 
religious rite of Sacrifice and trace back its 
history, we find when we get back to its 
earliest and most rudimentary form that there 
is nothing religious in it. Indeed, Mr Frazer 
and Messrs Spencer and Gillen, independently 
of each other, arrived at the conclusion that 
the Intichiuma ceremonies were magical in 
intent, and designed to secure by magical 
means a proper supply of food« 
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I must now call to your minds once more 
the fact that the Northern tribes of Central 
Australia described by Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen and the South- Eastern tribes described 
by Mr Howitt differ in many important 
respects; and I must add to the other differ- 
ences the following : it is, that the Intichiuma 
ceremonies, which are regarded by Mr Frazer 
and Messrs Spencer and Gillen as magical in 
intent, are found in those Northern tribes which 
have ceased to believe in the All-father ; and 
they are not found in the South- Eastern tribes 
who continue to believe in ** the father of all 
of us/' Now, I have already put forward the 
supposition that the South- Eastern belief in 
** the father of all of us " is earlier than the 
Northern tenet that the All-father is a mere 
bogey ; and if we must conjecture why there 
are Intichiuma ceremonies in the one set of 
tribes and not in the other, I would suggest 
that belief in magic tends to flourish at the 
expense of Religion. Where the belief in 
** our father " continued operative, the magic 
which was developed in the Intichiuma cere- 
monies did not flourish. Where the religious 
belief declined, and because it declined, the 
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practice of magic grew. My next point is 
that sacrifices, which are a part of the ritual 
of Religion, are frequently borrowed by magic 
and used for magical purposes. And I suggest 
with regard to the Intichiuma ceremonies that 
if, as they are now practised, the religious ele« 
ment is wanting and the magical element is 
predominant, it is because the religious ele- 
ment has evaporated from them» and not 
because it was never there. It has evaporated 
from them, as it has evaporated, in the case of 
the Northern tribes, from the Initiation cere- 
monies. As we conjecture that religious belief 
was once present in the Northern tribes* Initia- 
tion ceremonies, though traces and survivals 
of it are now alone to be found, so we may 
conjecture that it was originally at the root 
of their Intichiuma ceremonies. 

We may say, then, that the history of the 
institution of Sacrifice leads uf to expect to 
find an early form of its development in Aus- 
tralia. What we find is an institution which 
would be sacrificial if only it were religious. 
We may, if we like, stop at that point If we 
do, then we have an instance in which a 
cardinal feature of Religion has been evolved 
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from antecedent phenomena of a non-religious 
kind ; and then we must bear in mind the fact 
that those phenomena ex hypothed do not, 
and did not, constitute Religion. If we do not 
feel inclined to rest content with a theory that 
requires us to suppose that Religion has 
borrowed from magic the conception and the 
mechanism of the sacramental meal, then we 
may scrutinise the Intichiuma ceremonies in 
the hope of conjecturing their antecedents and 
their true relation to the other social and . 
religious institutions of the Australian tribes. 
We may see in the Intichiuma the same pro- 
cess of religious degradation as we suppose 
we see in the Initiation ceremonies of the 
Northern tribes. We may conjecture that the 
ceremonial eating of the totem animal or plant, 
which at the present day appears magical in 
intent, was originally in the nature of a sacri- 
fice and a sacramental meal ; and that the 
same tendency which amongst the Northern 
tribes robbed the Initiation ceremonies of 
their religious value, also emptied the Inti- 
chiuma ceremonies of their religious content 
Among the South- Eastern tribes, on the other 
hand, the religious intent of the Initiation 
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ceremonies either still survives or may be con- 
fidently traced ; but survivals of the sacra- 
mental meal have not been noticed. It would 
not be safe to say that because they have not 
been detected that they have not existed, or 
that they do not exist amongst the tribes 
whose manners and beliefs have not yet been 
examined. It would have been easy to deny 
that the Northern tribes had any belief in the 
All-father, had not the belief been discovered 
among the Kaitish ; and even so Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen were led to minimise its 
value. But even if we assume that survivals 
of the sacrificial meal do not now exist 
amongst the South-Eastern tribes, it is not 
unreasonable to regard the solemn eating of 
the totem amongst the Northern tribes as such 
a survival. We may assume that the Northern 
and the South-Eastern tribes are descendants 
of common ancestors^ and that the social and 
religious institutions of the descendants have 
been evolved out of those of their ancestors. 
For instance, the totemism of the present 
tribes would generally be allowed to have 
descended to them from very early times — 
how early it is impossible to guess^ but two 
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hcts seem to rdq^ate it to a (ar-distant past 
The first is that the origin of totemism is — 
unless light is thrown upon it in a forthcoming 
work by Mr Andrew Lang— <iuite lost to view, 
and does not even lend itself to plausible con- 
jecture. The next is that the native tribes 
must have been in Australia not merely for 
some centuries, but for a vast number of cen- 
turies. They have not remained during that 
period of unknown length unchanging and 
undianged. Primitive indeed they still are» 
but not primeval They have gone throi^h a 
kmg. though probably not a rapid, course of 
ev<Jution. The totemic system of the South- 
Eastem tribes, viewed as a system r^rylating 
kinship and marriage, is £aur more highly 
evolved than that of the Northern tribes, and 
therefore more remote from the system of 
their ancestors. The hict, dierdbre — if it is a 
fact — that no survival ot die sacrifice of the 
totem animal is to be found among them, is 
the less to be wondered at. On the other 
hand, it is ¥rell to remember that, if totemism 
has survived con^icuously in the rites of the 
Intichiuma, it also survives in the teaching 
given u> boys at the Initiation ceremonies: 
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the boys are there taught that " they must on 
no account reveal any of the secret matters 
of the totems to the women and children ** 
(S, and G., l.c.^ p/ 503). The Implication 
obviously is that both ceremonies, both the 
Intichiuma and the Initiation rites, are 
descended from a ritual in which the doctrine 
taught was belief in the All-father, and in 
which the rites observed consisted in a 
sacrifice or a sacramental meal. 

If totemism were wholly absent from either 
the Intichiuma or the Initiation ceremonies, 
there might be no reason for casting back for 
some system of ritual and belief from which 
both may be believed to have been evolved. 
If the suggestion that the original purport of 
the Intichiuma ceremonies was purely to pro- 
vide by magical means a proper supply of 
food, were unanimously adopted by those 
qualified to judge, it might be well to set 
aside straightway any other theory on the 
subject. But Mr Howitt hesitates to endorse 
the suggestion, and hesitates on the ground 
that '' the origin of totems and totemism must 
have been in so early a stage of man's social 
development that traces of its original struc- 
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ture cannot be expected in tribes which have 
long passed out of the early conditions of 
matriarchal times'* (p. 151). I will conclude 
this lecture, therefore, by saying that if the 
origin of totems and totemism must have been 
in so early a stage of man's social develop- 
ment that traces of its original structure 
cannot be expected to be found in the Aus- 
tralian tribesi then perhaps we cannot expect 
to find among them the origin of Religion 
either. 
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T N this lecture I shall deal with the Science 
-■- of Religion and with Evolution. I shall 
point out first that the Science of Religion, 
like any other science, is based upon and starts 
from facts of experience ; and next that the 
facts from which science generally, and there- 
fore the Science of Religion, proceeds, are not 
facts of merely individual experience, but of 
the common experience of mankind. I shall 
then note that science is not the facts with 
which it deals and to which it relates, but is an 
abstraction from them. Next, the Science of 
Religion, like all other sciences, abstracts 
from, that is to say ignores deliberately, the 
Freedom of the Will, or at least the possibility 
that the Will is free. Finally, I shall argue 
that the theory of Evolution, like the science 
on which it is based, is an abstraction : it deals 
with growth, with the process of Evolution. 
And growth and process are abstractions: 
they are ways in which Reality appears to us 
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or may be conceived to present itself to us. 
But they are Appearances; and in the case 
of Religion, at any rate, they may be distin- 
guished from the Reality with which the 
soul is in communion when it lifts itself to 
God, or strives and yearns to cling to Him. 
In fine, Science of Religion is something very 
different from Religion, and the theory of 
the Evolution of Religion is not a religious 
experience 

The outlines of this lecture having been thus 
given, we may proceed to a consideration of 
the first step in the argument, viz. that the 
Science of Religion, like any other science, is 
based upon and starts from facts of experience. 
Now, it would appear that the facts upon 
which the Science of Religion is based must 
be facts of religious experience, just as those 
on which any physical science is based must 
be material facts: Religion is as essential to 
the Science of Religion as matter is to the 
physical sciences. But neither clause of this 
last sentence will command unanimous assent : 
those who regard Religion as an illusion can- 
not agree that a Science of Religion is possible 
only on the assumption that Religion is real 
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and true ; and the reality of matter is similarly 
questioned even by some men of science. I 
propose, therefore, to treat of both questions — 
that of the existence of matter and that of 
the existence of Religion — and to treat of 
them separately. 

I will begin with the question of matter. 
About the existence of matter, of things 
material, the ordinary non-metaphysical, non- 
scientific mind has no doubt: matter and 
material things do exist. And science^ which 
starts from the facts of ordinary experience 
and from the position of common sense, has no 
doubt either about the existence of matter 
and things material. It is metaphysic and 
metaphysicians -^ or, rather, some meta- 
physicians—who deny or doubt the existence 
of matter. And it is generally admitted 
that the doubts which ^netaphysic raises, 
metaphysic must settle. The business of 
science^ on the other hand, is to keep clear 
of metaphysics and metaphysical problems: 
it has to ascertain all that can be ascertained 
about the co-existence and interaction of 
things material and about the laws of 
causation which express and explain their 
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relation and succession. But it is no part of 
the business of science to enquire whether^ or 
in what sense, matter and things material 
exist Those are questions for metaphysic 
to discuss — and to settle if it can. 

Then, what is the position of physical 
science in the meantime? It is hung in air» 
so to speak. And, supposing that metaphysic 
came to be in a position to demonstrate to any 
ordinary person who chose to listen to the 
demonstration that matter does not exist, 
would physical science then collapse ? For it 
would be shown that physical science is based 
on an assumption, viz. that matter exists, and 
that the assumption is patently wrong. Indeed, 
it is not necessary for my present purpose to 
ask what would be the position of physical 
science if metaphysic demonstrated undeniably 
the non-existence of matter. It is enough to 
point out that the question of the existence of 
matter is discussed by metaphysic ; and the 
mere discussion is quite enough to show 
that for the metaphysician, at any rate, the 
existence of matter is not as certain as it 
is for the ordinary mind and for many men of 
science. 
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The position then seems to be that physical 
science postulates the existence of matter and 
things material, and is based upon that postu- 
late. Withdraw that basis, show that that 
postulate is one which cannot reasonably be 
granted^ and apparently the physical science 
which is built upon it must collapse. It is 
not surprising, theni or unnatural, that men of 
science should look upon metaphysic with 
some degree of impatience, suspicion, or con- 
tempt; for they find themselves attacked by 
a weapon against which science is incapable 
of defending them. And that is a position 
which is eminently unsatisfactory for those 
who hold that what is not science is not 
knowledge. The only thing for those to do 
who hold that view is to shrug their shoulders 
at metaphysic and say, ''Everybody knows 
that science is not hung in air^ is not a base^ 
less vision : therefore matter does exist, and 
if metaphysic pretends it does not, so much 
the worse for metaphysic" Having delivered 
his soul thus, the man of science may go back 
to his science, somewhat ruffled perhaps, but 
not the less satisfied with himself. We, how- 
ever, who are left behind ponderingi must see 
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whether his case could not be rather better 
stated than he himself has put it 

What we want to do is to place physical 
science on a basis somewhat more satisfactory 
to metaphysic and somewhat safer for science 
than is aflforded by the assumption that matter 
exists and that science is based upon that 
somewhat ambiguous assumption. If we 
come to reflect upon it, what science is 
built upon is experience — the experience 
which the man of science who has made an 
experiment or a discovery has himself gone 
through, and which any other person who 
chooses may equally experience. What the 
scientific discoverer asserts is that, under 
given circumstances, anyone may have the 
siime experience, get the same results from 
the experiment, as he had. Now, if this be 
so, there seems to be no reason why matter 
should ever be dragged into the question. 
There is no reason why we should go beyond 
the statement that such has been, and, under 
the samis circumstances, will always be, the 
experience of any man who chooses to go 
through the experience. The experience of 
knocking one's head against a brick wall is 
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not in the least affected or modified by any 
view we may hold as to the existence or non* 
existence of matter. The experience may or 
may not be rendered more intelligible by the 
metaphysical assumption that matter exists; 
but the experience comes first, the assumption 
comes afterwards — and the experience remains 
equally valid, even if the assumption never 
follows, or does follow and is subsequently 
shown to be an untenable assumption. 

If, then, we may now take it that physical 
science is built upon experience, and not upon 
any such dubious assumption as that matter 
exists, we may perhaps venture to suggest thnt 
the Science of Religion rests upon the same 
foundation as any other science, viz. upon the 
foundation of experience ; and assumes, like 
every other science, that the experience on 
which it is based is a real experience. Here, 
however, In this last assumption we touch upon 
a point of fundamental importance for the 
Science of Religion — of fundamental import- 
ance because it raises the question whether the 
object of the Science of Religion is to enquire 
whether the subject which it investigates really 
exists. We may perhaps best answer the ques* 
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tion by the familiar device of asking another 
question, viz. whether it is the business of the 
physical sciences to enquire whether matter 
exists. It is true indeed that the question 
whether matter exists is a metaphysical, not a 
scientific question — a question which was dis- 
cussed by Bishop Berkeley, and will not be 
solved on scientific considerations, such as those 
that are sometimes advanced. It is true also, 
therefore, that a man of science may, like Pro- 
fessor Huxley, be no Materialist and may hold 
to Berkeley's view. It might therefore be 
argued that the man of science may quite well 
engage in the study of any of the physical 
sciences without pledging himself or indeed 
holding any opinion whether matter does or 
does not exist. And from this point of view 
it might be held that the student of the 
Science of Religion is also equally free to pur- 
sue his science whether he believes Religion 
to be or not to be in any sense real or valid, 
or even without holding any opinion on the 
subject one way or the other. 

But this mode of argument will on reflection 
prove hardly tenable. Whether matter does 
or does not exist is indeed a question of meta- 
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physical, speculation; but the reality of the 
experiences through which the student of 
science goes in his experiments and his 
observations must be admitted from the very 
beginning, or else the foundation of science 
is removed and the superstructure collapses. 
What is thus true of physical science is also 
true of the Science of Religion; unless the 
reality of religious experience be a fact 
undoubted from the beginning, the Science 
of Religion has no basis to rest upon, and 
collapses in consequence. 

If then the Science of Religion, like any 
other science, is based upon and starts from 
facts of experience, we may now proceed to 
our next point, which is that the facts from 
which science generally, and therefore the 
Science of Religion, proceeds, are not facts 
of merely individual experience, but of the 
common experience of mankind. This pro- 
position, however, true though it be, is by 
no means universally admitted to be true. 
Amongst those who would deny it are many 
profoundly religious minds: they claim that 
no one shall or can stand between a man 
and his Maker, and that real Religion resolves 
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itself ultimately and exclusively into the re- 
lation in which a man's soul stands to his 
God. So strongly is the truth contained in 
these propositions emphasised by some minds, 
that they overlook practically altogether the 
fact that no individual man is, or ever can 
be, independent of the religious experience of 
those with whom he is in sympathy. They 
ignore in their theory, though not in their 
practice, the fact that every one of us depends 
on the spiritual experience of others, and* 
learns from them what he might otherwise 
have remained in ignorance of. Not only 
may he learn what to seek : he may learn 
what to shun, for he may require to be taught 
how to pray and give thanks, and to be taught 
how the Pharisee's thanksgiving differs from 
the Publican's prayer. 

If anyone will read Professor James's 
** Varieties of Religious Experience," he will 
there find countless instances of the con- 
sequences which ensue when the individual 
soul adventures forth into the spiritual world 
alone, without guidance. As you read the 
records which he quotes of the experiences of 
solitary souls, the region of prayer and 
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spiritual expansion seems a realm of indivi* 
dual extravagance, of disordered visions, of 
spiritual hallucination. The conclusions which 
may be drawn from this record will differ 
according to the different pre-suppositions 
with which it may be read. If we start with 
the pre-supposition that Religion and religious 
experience is a purely individual affair — that 
the ultimate and only basis for Religion is 
what I myself experience — then there are 
two alternatives before us. Those alterna- 
tives are either to believe or not to believe 
that there is something valid and real in 
religious experience. If there is something 
valid and real, then the question arises 
whether all these experiences are alike valid, 
real, and religious. To many or most of those 
who have had these experiences — ^probably to 
all of those who have recorded them — ^they 
appear to be undoubtedly and all equally 
alike real and true. We may then, if we will, 
take up the position that what appears to one 
individual real and true is real and true for 
him; and is neither real nor true for any 
other individual who happens to differ from 
him. In a word, there is no absolute truth 
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or reality whatever : you assert that A is A ; 
I deny it, and both the assertion and the 
denial are in the same sense true and in the 
same sense false. If the individual or indivi- 
dual experience is the final judge, beyond 
whom lies no court of appeal, then the 
spiritual extravagances quoted so copiously 
by Professor James are in the final resort 
just as valid, true, and religious as the experi- 
ence of the founder of any of the higher 
Religions — or of the highest 

Now, that is exactly the position taken up 
by those who accept the other of the two 
alternatives already mentioned, and who hold 
that there is nothing valid or real in religious 
experience : all religious experience alike is 
invalid — it may differ in its manifestations — 
the forms folly may take are innumerable and 
incalculable — ^but the one thing certain is that 
it is a purely individual affair, and that not all 
individuals have it. Doubtless the fact that 
they themselves have it not, is the proof con- 
clusive to them that Religion is a purely 
individual matter. But they are not, and 
rightly are not, content to leave it an open 
question. If it is an open question, then the 
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man who believes has just as much right to do 
so, and is just as likely to be right in doing so, 
as the man who does not And so long as the 
matter is left there, there is always the possi- 
bility that want of Religion may after all be an 
abnormal condition — as abnormal, for instance, 
as any of the spiritual extravagances quoted by 
Professor James. In fact, the occurrence of a 
certain small percentage of non-religious minds 
would no more prove the non-existence of 
Religion, than the occurrence of a small per- 
centage of colour-blind persons in the popula- 
tion proves that the rest of us have no experi- 
ence of colour and are mistaken in imagining 
that we have. The realm of music and the 
world of art can scarcely be pronounced 
illusions in order to gratify the tone-deaf or 
colour-blind, who cannot believe, or wish not 
to believe, in the existence of what they cannot 
appreciate. 

But is the want of Religion an abnormal 
condition? If we may take it that Religion 
involves a belief in a personal God, then, as 
Mr MTaggart points out in his '* Hegelian 
Cosmology '' (p. 74), '* mankind has been by 
no means unanimous in demanding a personal 
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God Neither Brahmamsm nor Buddhism 
makes the Supreme Bdng personal • . • and 
in the Western wwld many wise men have 
been both virtuous and haf^y who denied the 
personality of God '' ; for instance, Hume, as 
Mr M'Taggart points out Not only have 
there been m Europe '' cases of men of illustri- 
ous virtue who have rejected the doctrine of a 
personal God/' but the number of such cases 
is, Mr M'Taggart suggests, increasing. He 
says : ** Whether the belief in a personal God 
is now more or less universal than it has been 
in the centuries which have passed since the 
Renaissance cannot, of course, be determined 
with any exactness. But such slight evidence 
as we have seems to point to the conclusion 
that those who deny it were never so numerous 
as at present*' Let us then accept Mr 
M'Taggart's conclusion, and let us draw the 
inference that the number of those who dis- 
believe will go on steadily increasing until 
the proportions have been reversed and those 
who believe are in as small a minority as are 
those who disbelieve now. Will the fact that 
the majority has shifted make any difference 
to the merits of the question ? At the present 
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moment those who are in the minority are 
quite satisfied that the majority are wrong: 
will the case be any different with the minority 
of the future? • If Religion and religious ex- 
perience are a purely individual matter, and 
each man*s experience or want of experience is 
final for him, and there is no appeal beyond 
him — if the individual is indeed the measure 
of all things, then it is irrelevant for him to 
enquire or consider what other people think : 
the matter is decided for him by his own 
experience. 

That people do differ in this way is matter . 
of fact If we enquire why they differ thus, 
the answer probably is that given by Hegel in 
his "Philosophy of Religion" (i* p. 5), viz. 
because the will is free. It lies with the 
individual, because his will is free, to accept or 
reject Religion. We are probably never so 
distinctly conscious of the freedom of the will 
as we are when we definitely decide to reject 
it or to accept it That decision is indeed a 
purely individual affair — a matter of purely 
individual responsibility. But the worth of 
the decision and the value of the grounds on 
which it is reached are not determined thus. 
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If the individual is assumed to be the measure 
of all things, then he who decides to accept 
Religion is just as right as the man who decides 
to reject it— or, if we like to put it so, the one 
is just as wrong as the other. But no man 
who holds a strong opinion on this point — 
whether he believes or disbelieves — can recon- 
cile himself to this conclusion. If he is in the 
minority now, he consoles himself with the 
thought that eventually, indeed perhaps even 
now, all really enlightened persons will be 
found on his side. If he is in the majority, he 
has no difficulty in believing that either some 
people are colour-blind and tone-deaf in this 
respect, or that the matter is one in which 
nobody is congenitally incapable either of 
Religion or of atheism, and everybody may 
freely will to accept or reject either. But that 
those are right who decide with him, or whose 
decision he concurs in, the man who feels 
strongly and wills decidedly has practically no 
doubt. That is to say, his belief is normal 
and is really right : the opposite is abnormal 
and is ultimately wrong. Just as in physical 
science the accepted ground is the experience 
which is open to all enquirers alike, and those 
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conclusions are valid which are confirmed by 
the experience of all who choose to put them to 
the test ; so in the Science of Religion the only 
solid and scientific basis is the experience 
which every man may consult if he will It is 
this experience from which the Science of 
Religion starts, and to which it returns — the 
experience in which the individual partakes, 
but of which he is not the sole possessor. The 
starting-point is not my individual experience, 
or my interpretation of my experience, in the 
Science of Religion any more than in any other 
science. In every science alike the basis is 
the fact that a given experiment can be made 
or assertion proved by the experience of every 
individual. Unless there is this community of 
experience, there is no science; truth is that 
which is true for everybody. Objective truth 
is that which is true not because a man thinks 
it so, but whether a man ** thinks it so or not, 
and which must be judged to be so by all 
rational beings " ; because ** all rational beings, 
in so far as they judge rationally, must neces- 
sarily judge similarly of the same matter.'' It 
is not the experience of any one individual on 
which science is based. If it were, there could 
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be no science, for science assumes that it is 
dealing with facts ultimately verifiable in the 
experience of any man capable of reading, and 
willing to read, his experience aright. But 
the facts from which the Science of Religion 
starts are not facts of merely individual experi- 
ence, but of the common experience of man- 
kind. Hence it is that public worship is in all 
countries and in all ages felt to be an essential 
condition of Religion. The congregation of 
worshippers is a spiritual community, and with- 
out this spiritual unity there is no Religion. 

It now becomes necessary to note that no 
science is the facts with which it deals and to 
which it relates : every science, and therefore 
the Science of Religion, is an abstraction from 
the facts. First, then, what are the facts with 
which the Science of Religion has to deal ? 
Next, in what sense is the Science of Religion 
an abstraction from them ? And finally, with 
what object is the abstraction made? 

The late Professor Sidgwick, in his ** Methods 
of Ethics" (Book III. ch. i. § 4), insisted that 
the existence of morality should be discussed 
quite independently of the origin of morals ; 
and that the question of the validity of ethics 
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was quite independent of and could not be 
affected by any conclusions which might be 
reached as to the manner in which morality 
as a matter of historic fact originated. The 
principles which he laid down as to the proper 
method of discussing the existence, origin, and 
validity of morals are equally applicable to 
the existence, origin^ and validity of Religion ; 
and I shall now proceed to apply them. 

The first question, as to the existence of 
morality, can, he says, "only be determined 
by introspection, together with the observation 
of the present phenomena of other minds " ; and 
what he says as to the method of determining 
the existence of morality obviously applies with 
equal force as to the method of determining 
the existence of Religion. The assumptions 
made both with regard to Religion and with 
regard to morality are, first, that the pheno- 
mena are exhibited generally in other minds ; 
and ne}(t,that it is possible to observe "the 
present phenomena of other minds/' Neither 
Religion nor morality is confined to this mind 
or that» but is to be found actually or potenti- 
ally in all minds ; and bodi Religion and 
morality imply that ** the present phenomena 
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of Other minds " are accessible to us, and that 
when we have gained access to them we find 
that their experience is actually or potentially 
ours. Without such spiritual communion there 
would be neither morality nor Religion. The 
experience in which we participate is yours or 
mine so far as we choose to partake in it, 
but it does not cease to exist if or when we 
choose to turn aside from it 

Before, however, we can leave the matter 
of the existence of Religion to turn to the 
question of its origin, it is necessary to define 
it. What Professor Sidgwick said of morality 
applies with equal force to Religion : '' It seems 
premature to enquire into the origin of any- 
thing before we have ascertained what it is." 
This statement of Professor Sidgwick's may 
then be supplemented by the obvious comment 
that if we have ascertained what a thing is we 
are in a position to state what it is, that is to 
say, to define it. And till the student of the 
Science of Religion has some idea what Re- 
ligion is, he will not be able to recognise it 
when he sees it, and will not advance the 
cause of his science. Now, if there is to be 
Religion, there must be, as we have seen, 
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a body of individuals : they must have a 
common purpose, each must be conscious 
of that common purpose, and the congrega- 
tion must be so far, and in that sense, in 
spiritual communion. But all these condi* 
tions are equally requisite and equally realised 
whenever any body of men work together for 
any purpose. The conditions may be indis- 
pensable to Religion, but they may be realised 
without resulting in Religion. The one thing 
wanting from them is the one thing necessary 
to Religion, viz. the sense which the worship* 
pers have that they are in spiritual communion 
riot only with each other, but with their God 
— and that God conceived not merely as a 
"principle of unity," but as a personal God. 
But this sense is not merely a cold intellectual 
perception of a fact which arouses no particular 
emotion : it is a sense of love— of love towards 
one's God and towards one's neighbour. 

These, then, are the facts, as disclosed by 
introspection of one's own mind and observa- 
tion of the present phenomena of other minds, 
with which the Science of Religion has to 
deal ; and the facts obviously are something 
different from the Science which deals with 
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them. We may say that the facts are con- 
crete facts of experience, and that Science is 
abstract, or deals in abstractions made from 
the facts; and if we say so, we are making 
a statement which is undoubtedly true, but 
which is liable to misinterpretation. It would 
be misinterpreted if it were understood to imply 
that Religion is experience and science is not 
The man of science in conducting his experi- 
ments or drawing his conclusions is certainly 
undergoing experience — experience as direct 
as it is possible to have. But science/ say 
Science of Religion, which is itself an experi- 
ence, is not experience of the religion which ^^ 
it dissects — nor are the dissected members the 
religion in which they were elements. A man f 
may, for the purposes of science, study a re- 
ligion which is not his own, and in so doing 
his experience is plainly different from that 
of a believer when practising his religion. 
For the purposes of science a man may 
study the religion which is his own ; but so 
far as he treats it scientifically his attitude 
is quite different from that in which, as a I 
believer in it, he stands towards it : the ex- 
perience through which he goes is different 
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in the two cases. The difference in the two 
cases is not merely that his attitude is different 
but that with which he is dealing i? different. 
As a man of science he takes the religion with 
^hich he is dealing in abstraction: he abstracts 
from it, and sets aside^ for one thing, the re- 
ligious feeling or emotion which is the very 
breath of its being, and without which it is 
indeed fit for the dissecting table, but is no 
longer the religion which animates and vivifies 
those for whom it is a living thing and the 
vital truth. That is why Science of Religion 
is — not altogether unjustifiably — to some 
minds so repellent The man of science 
may ''peep and botanise upon his mother's 
grave,'' but to do so he must for the moment 
banish from his mind the relation in which 
he stands to it : the turf must for the moment 
be as any other piece of turf: it must be 
taken in abstraction from its other relations. 
It is with such abstractions that Science of 
Religion deals, and only with such abstrac- 
tions. If it is with his own religion that 
the student is concerned, it requires no great 
effort to realise that he is then dealing with 
an abstraction. If it is with a religion not 
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his own» he may easily forget that there are, 
or have been, those for whom it was no 
abstraction, no caput mortuum, but some- 
thing very different from that which he has 
before him. If the student has no religion 
of his own, he may easily fall, and in some 
cases undoubtedly does fall, into the fallacy 
of imagining that for no one was or is 
religion anything but the unreal thing which 
it is for him. In any case it is clear that 
the student of the Science of Religion cannot 
believe all the religions which he studies, and 
that any religion taken apart from belief in 
it is an abstraction. The Science of Religion 
therefore deals with an abstraction from the 
facts, and is not the facts with which it 
deals and to which it relates. 

If now we enquire with what object this 
abstraction from experience is made, we must 
reply in the first place that the Science of 
Religion is a historical science, and as such 
its object is to trace the Evolution of Religion. 
Whether, when the evolution of religion has 
been traced, all that science and philosophy 
can do for religion has been done, is a 
point to which we shall have to return here- 
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after. For the present we may be content 
to note that any theory of the evolution 
of religion must concern itself, amongst * 
other things, with the question of the origin 
of religion ; and following the example of 
Professor Sidgwick, who, in dealing with 
morals, insisted on the necessity of sharply 
distinguishing between the origin and the 
validity of morality, we shall draw the same 
distinction in the case of religion. In words 
which apply to religion as well as to morality 
he said : " It seems to be frequently assumed, 
that if it can be shown how certain mental 
phenomena, thoughts or feelings, have grown 
up — if we can point to the antecedent pheno- 
mena, of which they are the natural conse- 
quents — then suddenly the phenomena which 
we began by investigating have vanished: 
they are no longer there, but something else 
which we have mistaken for them, viz., the 
•elements,' of which they are said to be 
* composed/" . Thus, to apply to religion 
the argument which Professor Sidgwick used 
of morality, if the Science of Religion can 
point to the antecedent phenomena of which 
religion is the natural consequent! then it is 
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sometimes supposed that religion is thereby 
Ixploded : it is no longer there, but only the 
elements — say fear or magic— of which it is 
supposed to be composed. This is a fallacy, 
it is hardly necessary to say, into which 
they are particularly prone to fall who hold 
that there is nothing **in" religion: they 
trace its origin to certain antecedent pheno- 
mena, and believe that those phenomena — 
fear or the belief in magic — are religion, 
and that it is only by a mistake that re- 
ligion is ever considered to be anything 
else. But as Professor Sidgwick noted, the 
laws of belief are not like the laws of 
chemistry ; or, in his own words : ** The 
psychical consequent is in no respect exactly 
similar to its antecedents, nor can it be 
resolved into them : and there is nothing, 
at least according to the ordinary empirical 
view of causation, which should lead us to 
regard the latter as really constituting the 
former." That is to say, religion regarded, 
as for the purposes of the theory of Evolu- 
tion it must be regarded, as a psychical 
consequent which ensued upon certain ante- 
cedents, *'is in no respect exactly similar 
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to those antecedents " — say fear or the 
belief in magic — **nor can it be resolved 
into them " : they do not " really constitute 
religion." 

The one thing necessary for the theory of 
Evolution is that it should be free. The 
one thing necessary if its results are to be 
accepted by religious minds is that it should 
be matter of common knowledge that, what- 
ever view of the origin of religion may be 
taken, its validity remains unaffected. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick said, ''It has been very 
commonly assumed on the one side that if 
our moral faculty can be shown to be 
'derived' or 'developed,' suspicion is there- 
by thrown upon its trustworthiness: while 
on the other hand if it can be shown to 
be 'original' its trustworthiness is thereby 
established. The two assumptions seem to 
me to be equally devoid of foundation." 
The same view is taken by Professor Sorley, 
the successor to Professor Sidgwick's chair: 
he says in his " Ethics of Naturalism " (2nd 
ed., p. 133): "It cannot be held that moral 
intuitions are invalid because evolved. The 
evolutionist will certainly go very far wrong, 
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as Mr Sidgwick points out, if he maintains 
that * a general demonstration of the derived- 
ness or developedness of our moral faculty 
is an adequate ground for distrusting it'*' 
It is scarcely necessary for us to insist that 
what is thus said, and repeated, of morality 
is equally true of religion: its trustworthi- 
ness, its validity, is a question quite apart 
from the question of its origin. 

The Science of Religion then, as science, is 
not concerned with the question of the validity of 
religion. Indeed science, generally, has not to 
do with the question whether- the experience on 
which it is based is or is not trustworthy : it takes 
experience for its basis and as the test of the 
trustworthiness of its conclusions. It leaves to 
metaphysic the enquiry whether its basis and 
foundations are sound. Further, each particular 
science limits itself to the investigation of some 
particular aspect or department of experience ; 
and takes that department apart from — in 
abstraction from — the rest. The question 
whether some given religion is or is not 
valid is a question with which the Science 
of Religion has not to do: it takes any 
religion, with which it deals, apart from the 
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question whether it deserves belief, and deals 
with it in the abstract That, of course, is 
not the only abstraction which the Science 
of Religion makes from concrete religion. 
Another, and one with which we will now 
go on to deal, is that it abstracts from the 
Freedom of the Will It is no part of my 
intention to prove that the will is free. I 
assume that it is so, and that science — quite 
legitimately for its own purposes — sets aside 
the assumption. I only wish to point out that 
science does not begin by disproving the 
freedom of the will : it begins by assuming 
that there is no freedom. Consequently no- 
thing in science can prove that the will is 
not free. When all the deductions have been 
drawn that science is capable of drawing, the 
question whether the will is free remains un- 
touched. Science assumes that there is no 
freedom of the will, and the fact that the 
conclusions of science are in harmony with 
its original assumption no more proves the 
assumption to be true, than the coherency of 
Euclid proves that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. 

There is, of course, nothing arbitrary in the 
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proceedings of sciencei ^hen it decides to take 
the facts of experience in abstraction from the 
freedom of the will, with which in experience 
they are or appear to be associated. There is 
nothing arbitrary, for the simple reason that 
the object of science is to discover the causes 
of things and the laws according to which things 
must be supposed to happen if we are to have 
any scientific knowledge of them. If, then, our 
object is to discover the laws and causes of 
things, we must assume that everything has a 
cause, that nothing can happen without a cause, 
and that a cause can only produce a given effect. 
This assumption is fundamental for all science, 
and consequently it is fundamental for the 
Science of Religion. For science or by science 
the whole process of religion must be regarded 
as the necessary outcome of laws and causer 
which could not be otherwise than as they are : 
the whole process is studied apart, in abstrac- 
tion, from the freedom of the will — the 
individual is supposed not to be free in his 
actions, his beliefs, his aspirations, or his 
want of belief and his turning away from 
the things of religion. The Science of 
Religion is abstract and deals with abstrac- 
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tions — with certain aspects of experience 
— just because its oDj ^X is to ascertain and 
state laws, which laws are themselves abs- 
tractions. 

Science, then, is an interpretation of experi- 
ence ; but the interpretation of a thing is not 
the thing interpreted; nor does the original 
text disappear and cease to exist, because a 
translation of it appears, say, in Bohn's series. 
The translation doubtless helps the student to 
a better understanding of the text ; but it is 
not the text which it interprets — more or less 
inadequately. The translation is neither the 
original nor is it final The original text is 
there before the translation is made ; and it is 
there after the translation is made. And how- 
ever good the translation is, it is a translation to 
the end ; and its object and justification is not 
to take the place of the text or to pose as being 
the original, but to help us to a better under- 
standing of the original. 

Now science is a translation of the original 
text of experience : it translates that experience 
into laws and causes ; it puts it into a shape 
and gives it an appearance other than its own. 
And it does so in order that we may go back 
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to the original, the real thing, better fitted to 
appreciate it But it cannot be denied that in 
the present day, the age of science, the general 
notion is that we must stick to the translation, 
and that there simply is nothing else to go to 
or go back to. The current notion is that the 
translation is the original text, that science is 
not a means but an end, that when we have 
read the scientific translation we are entitled 
to deny that there is any original text, and to 
assert that science is the final truth, not merely 
about the abstractions with which science deals, 
but about the experience from which they are 
abstracted. 

In one respect, indeed, common-sense does 
feel that there is some discrepancy between 
the experience on vhich science is based and 
the science which is built upon it — and that is 
the matter of Free-will. But as common-sense 
is unwilling to part with either, it retains both, 
without any attempt to reconcile them. Yet 
the Universality of Causation which science 
postulates is incompatible with the freedom 
of the will which common-sense recognises. 
If we start by assuming the freedom of the 
will, we must at least deny that the law of 
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cause and effect holds good of everything — 
we must infringe to some extent upon the 
universality of causation. We may perhaps 
imagine that we shall be able to pause satis- 
factorily and permanently, if we draw a 
distinction between mind and matter, and 
regard the one as the abode of spiritual free- 
dom and the other as the region in which 
causation is universal and nature is uniform. 
But in that case either mind and matter 
interact upon one another or they do not 
If they do interact upon one another, then 
mind, in so far as it is thus acted upon, is 
so far subject to the law of causation ; and 
matter, so far as it is thus acted upon, is no 
longer subject to the law of cause and effect 
Yet, how can we imagine or believe material 
things to be set in motion or deflected in their 
motion except by material things ? or how can 
material things impinge upon spiritual beings? 
Whence comes the motion in the one case and 
ivhat becomes of it in the other ? And how is 
either theory compatible with the Conservation 
of Energy? in either case the sum total of 
energy nmst be a varying amount Feeling 
these difficulties, we may incline to the view of 
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those who have held that there is no interaction 
between mind and matter^ but that conscious- 
ness is epiphenomenal, that is to say, it accom- 
panies or is concomitant with movements and 
changes of matter, as a shadow may accom- 
pany the locomotive which casts it But in 
that case, we who believe in free-will get no 
help, for it is the material train which casts 
the shadow — the epiphenomenal consciousness, 
that is to say, the shadow, does not move the 
train. 

Thus the difficulties in which we are in- 
volved, if we draw a distinction between mind 
and matter, and imagine that distinction to be 
ultimate and fundamental, are from any point 
of view great ; and they become intolerable, 
if we are in earnest with the belief that God 
is a spirit, and that the basis and reality of all 
things is spiritual In fine, if the spiritual is 
the real and is the only reality, then the 
universality of causation and the uniformity 
of Nature can only be aspects of the real, ways 
of looking at it, abstract conceptions of it — 
appearances. To this point of view science 
itself, when it passes into evolution, seems to 
be tending. The law of causation is that 
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under the same circumstances the same result 
will ensue — if identically the same antecedents 
recur, the same consequence will follow. The 
only question is a question of fact, viz., 
whether identically the same antecedents ever 
do recur. If they did, the course of the world 
would repeat itself as if it were a recurring 
decimal. But from the point of view of 
evolution the same thing never does recur : 
each stage in that evolution is diflferent from 
any that preceded and from any that will 
follow. The uniformity of Nature, in this 
sense of the words, is abandoned : we con- 
tinue to assert strenuously that if or whenever 
the same cause recurs the same effect will 
follow, but, when we are promulgating the 
theory of evolution, we maintain that the 
same cause never does recur. And certainly, 
in our own personal experience, the same cir- 
cumstances never are repeated: at no two 
periods of our lives are the circumstances, 
however similar they may be^ exactly the 
same — and, if they were^ we at any rate are 
not the same. 

The question^ howeveft now suggests itself 
whether we have got rid of the law of 
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causation, because we have pointed out that 
there is no room in the theory of evolution — 
or the process of evolution — for recurring 
causes. We can scarcely believe that we 
have. A cause is no less a cause, even if it 
has never happened and never produced its 
effect before, or will never occur and therefore 
never produce its effect again. We have not 
got rid of causation because we have got rid 
of the uniformity of causation. Every single 
cause that acts is a cause, even if no two 
causes in the whole course of the universe's 
evolution are the same. And in a universe 
which evolved in this way, there would be no 
event uncaused and no room anywhere for 
any free-will. Universality of causation is 
incompatible with freedom of the will ; and 
the theory of evolution abstracts from the 
freedom of the will, it is built upon the 
assumption that no stage of evolution could 
have been otherwise than it was. 

Thus the theory of evolution is essentially 
abstract, in that it sets aside the freedom of 
the will. It is also abstract in another sense, 
viz., that it concentrates itself on one aspect of 
things — their growth and development. That 
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is to say, it accepts without question the reality 
of Time and Space. It is abstract again in 
yet another sense, viz., that it investigates the 
process of evolution in time and space, with- 
out reference to — without prejudging — the 
question whether there is a God. The theory 
of evolution then is abstract through and 
through. It starts from experience, but it 
confines itself to certain aspects of experience. 
Eventually, therefore, we must face the 
question whether a theory which avowedly 
confines itself to certain aspects of experience, 
can be accepted as a satisfactory explanation 
of the whole of experience. The only ground 
on which we could so accept it would be that 
we had reason— quite apart from the theory of 
evolution — to believe that the will is not 
free, that time and space are realities, and 
that the process of evolution requires no God. 
If on the other hand, we hold that the will is 
free, or that time and space are not ultimate 
realities, and that there h a God, then the 
theory of evolution will be for us not Reality 
but one aspect or Appearance of Reality. It 
will enable us to understand the reality of ex* 
perience in some respects and from some 
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points of view the better, as any translation 
may help us to a better understanding of the 
original. But like all translations it is in- 
adequate and even in some respects mislead- 
ing. The question then arises whether time 
and space are real, for if they are only 
appearance, the process of evolution also is 
not Reality but an appearance given to 
Reality. This question will occupy us in 
the next lecture. 
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T N this lecture I propose to discuss the 
-^ subject of Time and Space. I wish to 
show that Time and Space are ways in which 
we interpret experience — ways in which we 
dissect experience. And I use the word 
•* dissect " advisedly, as wishing to imply that 
experience must be dead before we can lay it 
out in Time and Space. In the first place, it 
is when we re^ci upon experience that we 
arrange it in Time and Space, not when we 
are aware of it ; and, next, any experience is, 
at the moment when we have it, a live ex- 
perience, so to speak, whereas, when we 
''re-flect'' or turn back upon it, it is, as it 
were, dead ; and then we lay out its corpse in 
Time and in Space. My object therefore is 
to argue that in our living experience we have 
to do with the timeless and the non-spatial. 
Of course, the common-sense notion is that 
Time is a reality, that things take place and 
are in Time. That notion of course involves 
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the distinction of past, present and future as 
something given to begin with, and not as a 
distinction introduced by us. In the same 
way the popular idea is that a cause is some- 
thing given to start with as distinct from the 
effect and as really separate from the effect. 
It is, however, clear on the least reflection that 
the popular idea is quite untenable : the dis- 
tinction is one which we put upon the facts 
and by which we interpret the facts — but it is \ 

not in the facts. For instance take the case 
of the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder : 
enumerate all those conditions which are 
necessary to the production of the effect, ie. 
without which the effect would not take 
place: the gunpowder must be there, in a 
confined space, it must be dry, it must be in 
an atmosphere which permits of explosions, 
etc., etc., and a light must be applied. Now 
the cause is the sum of conditions necessary 
to the effect. Unless and until all the con- 
ditions are there, the cause does not exist 
But the moment the conditions are all therei 
the effect is produced. fVe may distinguish 
in words between the cause and the effect, 
but the distinction is a verbal one, introduced 
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by us, and not in the facts. We may enumerate 
all the conditions of the explosion — spark in- 
cluded — and having done so we can pause, or, 
without pausing, we can say ** and then the ex- 
plosion followed." Indeed we actually believe 
it, for that is what we read in the newspaper. 
But though we pause and distinguish between 
the effect and the sum of conditions necessary 
to produce it, there is no such pause in actual 
fact, for the sum of conditions is not only 
necessary to produce the effect, it constitutes 
the effect. The distinction is a distinction 
in thought, not in the facts. It is a distinction 
which we introduce on reflection, not one given 
in actual experience* But though it is really 
quite untenable^ it is also absolutely indispens* 
able. I say it is indispensable. What would 
become of the whole theory of evolution, of 
the universality of the law of causation, if we 
tried to dispense with it ? There is no need 
to try to dispense with it, if we remember that 
reflection is not the same thing as the ex- 
perience reflected on. Remember that reflec- 
tion is as it were the translation of the original 
experience^ and it is easy to understand that 
the two things are different though related— 
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that what is one sentence in the original is 
broken up in the translation into two sentences 
connected by a conjunction, *• and." Error 
only comes in when statements which are true 
of the translation are supposed to be true of 
the original — when it is supposed that the dis- 
tinction which we make on reflection between 
cause and eflfect is a distinction which was 
given in actual experience. 

Now, what I have said about the distinction 
between cause and effect will be found, I 
think, to apply equally to the distinction 
between the present and the not-present, i.e. 
the past and future — between the " now " and 
the *'not now." What is included in the 
present moment? something or nothing? If 
nothing, then the present is a vertical line, a 
line without breadth — and that is an absolute 
abstraction, a pure nonentity. In that case 
the past and the future exist but not the 
present — and that is self-contradictory, for 
past and future, whatever they may be or 
have been, are now non-existent — the one no 
longer, the other not yet, existent Still, the 
tendency is — especially on the part of Sensa- 
tion Philosophers — to draw the line as fine as 
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possible. How fine then can the line which 
represents the present be drawn ? Evidently 
the minimum below which we cannot go must 
contain at least a single sensation. The 
sensation which preceded the present sensa- 
tion is past, that which is to follow is future. 
We look, then, as it were through a narrow 
slit, wide enough for just one sensation, which 
sensation must pass away before another can 
come. It is in their succession that past and 
present consist. But the past when past is 
not wholly past — it survives in memory, if not 
in fact Now, one objection to this view is 
the discontinuity of experience which it neces- 
sarily assumes : we are looking through the 
narrow slit of the present moment and see the 
sensation before us, that sensation has to dis- 
appear, and the next to take its place. The 
break between the two is supposed either com- 
plete or not If supposed complete it is untrue 
to fact : our life is not a series of detached 
moments. If the break is not complete, that 
is to say if there is no break, then we may 
compare the process to a diorama : as it moves 
before our eyes, part of the picture we have 
seen is gone, part of that which we are going 
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to see is coming on. If then we are not aware 
of two successive sensations simultaneously, at 
any rate we are simultaneously aware of the 
latter half of the first and the earlier half of 
the second. 

But, having got so far as this, having come 
to recognise that we may see together the end 
of the one and the beginning of the other, we 
may perhaps inquire why the range of our 
vision is supposed to be thus limited, and 
whether as a matter of fact it is thus restricted. 
It is supposed thus limited in the interest of a 
theory — z, very natural theory — viz., that the 
distinction of past, present, and future is 
given to us in experience, not an interpretation 
of experience. Now, theory must fit facts : 
it is useless to mutilate facts to suit theory. 
The question therefore simply is whether we 
actually are aware only of one sensation at a 
time. We have seen that this is strictly un- 
tenable, even on its own pre-suppositions. 
Now let us set them aside and imagine we 
hear a burst of melody — whether from **a 
happy, happy bird" or a solemn organ's 
stately peal. Is it the case that we are aware 
of a succession of independent noteis, and that 
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having heard them one after another, we put 
them together and eventually on reflection 
get a distant idea of a tune ? Surely it is the 
other way about I First the phrase is there, 
whole, complete, enrapturing. Subsequently, 
in cold blood we may dissect it into its com- 
ponent parts, its successive notes. But that is 
a subsequent proceeding. In other words the 
time-distinctions of past, present, and future 
are introduced by us, on reflection, into our 
experience : they are not essential to or neces- 
sarily a part of the experience. I say "the 
phrase is there," and I suggest that you were 
aware of the words together — that they formed 
a unity. You may now say there are four 
words : the-phrase-is-there ; and that " the " 
comes first, " phrase " second, " is " third, and 
"there" fourth. You may treat the separate 
words as though they were so many lantern- 
slides : you may put in the first, throw it on 
the screen ; take it out and put in the second, 
and so on, making each picture on the screen 
quite discontinuous with the rest And then 
you may go on to argue that therefore the 
sentence as I originally uttered it was nothing 
* but those four separate, discontinuous, succes* 
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sive words. Now to argue thus is to confuse 
the originali direct experience with the very 
different reflection upon it and dissection of it, 
which we may make but do not always or 
necessarily make. Yet the two things thus 
confused are really quite distinct and easily 
distin;i[uishable. I may perhaps illustrate the 
distinction by calling your attention to a table : 
as it stands it is a table, but separate the four 
legs from the top, cast them apart ; and then, 
though you have five pieces of wood, you no 
longer have a table. Separate and apart from 
one another, the five pieces are not a table ; 
and, on the other hand, the table was not, or 
is not, merely five pieces of wood — it has a 
use, a purpose, a meaning which they have 
not. It has a being different from theirs. 
They and it are undeniably different. For 
one thing, it has a unity which they have not. 
So too, I proceed to argue, the sentence has a 
unity which its constituent words, when it is 
dissected into them, have not That it can be 
dissected into them, we recognise on reflection 
and when our attention is called to the fact. 
But in the first instance, in our flrst immediate 
experience, it is the unity which is presented 
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to us, and of which we are aware. The 
sentence as a whole is before us, and it 
is all — at once — before us. "The phrase is 
there." I submit that that sentence as a 
whole, and the whole of that sentence, was 
grasped by you at once. The opposite, and, 
as I am maintaining, the erroneous view^ is 
that each word successively alone was present 
and presented, and that each word was past 
and gone before you could be aware of the 
next: through the slit of attention you could 
only see one word at a time. What gives this 
view its plausibility is that, when your atten-* 
tion has been called to the fact that it can be 
dissected into four successive words, you can 
easily repeat thie sentence and note the words. 
From this it is easy to infer that, when the 
sentence was first uttered, you began by hearing 
the words separately and then you constructed 
the sentence out of them subsequently. But 
the inference, though easy, is, I suggest^ mis- 
taken, and a reversal of the actual proceeding. 
This, I believe, I can show quite easily. If 
the inference is true of the sentence, it must 
also be true of the words composing the 
sentence. If you were conscious first of the 
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words, then of the sentence, and, last of all, 
of the meaning of the sentence* then you 
were also first of all conscious of the initial 
consonants, next of the long vowel, next of 
the sibilant, then of the whole word ** phrase," 
and finally of its meaning. Now that, I think, 
would be plainly an error. Of the 800 millions 
or more of persons who people the earth, the 
vast majority cannot spell, and have no idea 
that a word can be broken up at all. Breaking 
a word up thus is a procedure of reflection ; 
and to that reflection they never do, sui a 
matter of fact, proceed. Breaking a sentence 
up is also a procedure of reflection, and a pro- 
cedure to which countless millions of spoken 
sentences are never subjected. On reflection, 
indeed, we can say that the first half of the 
spoken sentence was past before the second 
half came to be uttered; or that, whilst the 
first half was being spoken, the second half 
was yet in the future. That is to say, we 
can on reflection introduce time-distinctions 
between the words of the sentence, or indeed 
between the syllables of one word. But in 
the first instance what we are aware of is 
the spoken phrase, or the phrase of melody 
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as a whole — the phrase is before us as a 
whole : we dissect it^ or may dissect it, after<> 
wards. The distinction into past^ present^ and 
future is not something given to begin with : 
it is a distinction made by us — ^subsequendy 
applied by us to what in direct experience 
was a timeless whole. Time is a form of 
analysis, a way in which we may analyse 
experience. 

Perhaps you may feel that though the 
argument I have been setting forth has an 
appearance of plausibility when illustrated 
by reference to a simple phrase of words or 
notes, it can hardly be stretched far enough 
to embrace all time. If so, let me use a 
simple illustration. Imagine the capital letter 
V, Imagine the two strokes, however, pro- 
longed to infinity. Imagine, further, that 
you are looking from the base of the letter. 
You can only see as far as your sight permits 
you, and those of us who are short-sighted 
cannot see very far. A line drawn across the 
V will mark the range of my vision, a more 
distant line will mark the range of vision of a 
better sighted person. Thus we may imagine 
a series of parallel lines drawn across the V ; 
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and each of these lines wiir differ in length 
from all the others. Now, the length of any 
one of these parallel lines gives, so to speak, 
the " time-grasp " of the mind. The •' time- 
grasp" of a mortal man may be very restricted ; 
but that of the Infinite and Eternal Mind of 
God will comprehend infinity. To His com- 
prehension infinity will be what a short 
sentence is to our minds — ^as comprehensible 
as the words I am. But time-distinctions, 
though they may be applied to infinity and 
the Infinite, are evidently inadequate to cope 
with it ; and that inadequacy is a further 
confirmation of the view that time-distinctions 
are not something given to begin with, but 
are distinctions made by us. We may seek 
to interpret Eternity by means of the time- 
distinctions we employ, but we cannot get 
Eternity into them, or stretch Time wide 
enough to include Eternity. Useful as time- 
distinctions are, they are also a method of 
interpretation used by us — they are not the 
reality which we interpret by means of them. 
It is not in them, nor are they in it. We 
translate Eternity into terms of Time; and 
so familiar are we with those terms, that I 
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feel as though it were paradoxical to state 
the simple truth, viz., that Eternity is real 
and Time is not 

The paradoxical appearance of the state«> 
ment that time-distinctions are only a method 
of interpretation used by us becomes very pro- 
nounced when we set our faces towards the 
future. Surely the difference between pre- 
sent and future is a real difference, a difference 
in things, and not merely a difference of inter- 
pretation? We may know the past and see 
the present : we neither see nor know the 
future. We have present sensations, memory 
of past sensations and expectation of future 
sensations — expectation but not knowledge. 
Well I then, can we be said to have knowledge 
of the past? If it is admitted that we can, 
then we can have knowledge of what is not 
present Now, past and future alike are 
not present ; but the suggestion made is that 
of the past we have memory and therefore 
knowledge; while of the future we have 
expectation and therefore not knowledge. 
How far then is memory the same thing as 
knowledge? Some people remember things 
which I will venture to say — ^they not being 
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present — never took place* On the other 
hand» when we base ourselves on the Nautical 
Almanac, is our expectation of the next 
eclipse inferior as knowledge to our memory 
of childhood's days? Or is the proposition, 
" all men are mortal " of less certitude when 
applied to the future than to the past ? If it 
is equally certain, then we have some know- 
ledge of the future. Though the moment of 
death is not known, even in the case of 
condemned criminals, quite so accurately as 
that of the eclipse of the sun, there is as 
much certainty about it as about most of 
our memories of the past And generally 
speaking, we rely with justifiable confidence 
on lunch being served to-day at much the 
same time as yesterday. There is probably 
as much correctness in your anticipation of 
this afternoon's proceedings as in your re- 
collection of the events of yesterday afternoon. 
Or, to take a wider view, our earthly life lies 
between birth and death, the one event in the '^ 
past and the other in the future : the future 
event is as certain as the past event, and the 
past is not more matter of knowledge than the i 
future. If then we liken the brief span of life 
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to the phrase that is spoken or sung, we may 
comprehend that the time *» distinctions with 
which we may and do, on reflection, break up 
the unity, whether of the sentence or of life, 
are introduced on reflection, and are not there 
in immediate experience. The difference 
between present and future which seems 
so undeniable when once our attention is 
directed to it, is a diflerence which does not 
exist until our attention is directed to it. 
When our attention has been called to it, 
we can repeat the sentence which as first 
uttered was a unity, a whole, in which there 
were no time-distinctions and no conscious- 
ness of any such distinctions. We may stop 
in the middle of the sentence — we may say 
"the phrase" and pause. Then the pause 
represents the present, the words we have 
uttered are past, and the words we are going 
to utter — "is there" — are future. But until 
and unless we thus introduce time-distinctions, 
the sentence is timeless. Until and unless 
we introduce time-distinctions, consciousness 
is timeless. Time is a way in which we may 
interpret consciousness. But the fact that 
Time is in the interpretation or is the form 
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of the interpretation is no proof that it is in 
the original. 

The difficulty we undoubtedly feel when we 
try to realise the timelessness of experience 
and consciousness is, I think, due to the fact 
that in order to interpret consciousness into 
terms of time we have to assume that we are 
here and now. When, but not until, we make 
that assumption, we can distinguish the ''now " 
from the " not now/' We can divide the " not 
now " into the " no longer," and the " not yet" 
Then, if it is suggested to us that there are 
difficulties inherent in this process of distinc- 
tion, we are apt to understand simply that the 
" not now " is unreal. We try therefore to 
abolish the ** not now *' from thought ; and we 
find ourselves imagining Eternity as a " now '* 
prolonged to infinity both ways. The result 
is that, after all our struggles of this kind, we 
do not get rid of time-distinctions. Whether 
the *' now " is conceived as a narrow slit 
through which we see the present sensa- 
tion — even though the slit be imagined so 
narrow that it is length without breadth — or 
whether the " now " be expanded to such a 
width that it is infinite, in either case so long 
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as we start from the '* now *' there must be a 
" not now " outside it. And so long as that is 
the case we evidently have not reached the 
notion of Eternity : we are still within the 
limits of time-distinctions. Evidently, there- 
fore, the conception of Eternity is not to be 
reached this way — it cannot be reached, that 
is to say, by insisting on the ''now" and 
denying the ''not now." Both^ alike and 
equally, must be denied and set aside. In a 
word, Eternity is not a "now" infinitely 
extended : it is timelessness. 

If it should be felt that this idea is ex- « 
travagant, I would point out that at any rate 
it is not self-contradictory. And I should like 
to go on to say that time-distinctions are plainly 
self-contradictory; and that the only way of 
getting over the self-contradictions is to re- 
cognise that the distinctions are themselves 
unreal. Then, if they are unreal, we may 
perhaps understand that the self-contradic- 
tions are due simply and necessarily to the 
original error of mistaking an unreality for a 
reality. I say, then, that time-distinctions are 
unreal, that they are self-contradictory. This 
suggestion I have in effect already made when 
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I pointed out the difficulties attendant on 
attempts to define the ''now" or to indicate 
iu extent What extent do you assign 
to the "now" to "the present time"? 
You may perhaps vaguely mean the present 
hour of lecture. You may, of course, mean 
the present moment — which, of course, is no 
longer present — it was over before I could 
speak of it Indeed, when you come to look 
at it, it was but the line dividing the past from 
the future — and a line, as you know, is length 
without breadth — that is to say, it had no 
breadth, that is no duration — it had, in fact, 
no existence. Length without breadth is 
purely imaginary. The present, in that 
sense of "the present moment," is not a 
real thing. Now, that conclusion is exactly 
in harmony with the view that I am engaged 
in maintaining, viz., the unreality of the 
" now " and the " not now." Past and future 
time, for those who believe in time, must 
essentially be the same as present time. 
The past is made up of moments that have 
gone by ; the future of moments yet to come 
— and those moments, like the present moment, 
are imaginary. If you exist in the present, if 
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your past existence is over and now non- 
existenti if your future existence is not yet 
and may perhaps never be, then you exist 
in the present, that is to say you have to 
squeeze yourself up within the limits of a 
line which has no breadth, and is, in fact, 
purely imaginary. Personally, I don't feel 
that I have room to breathe when laced up 
so tightly. Shall we then relax the limits of the 
'* now," and leave ourselves room to breathe 
and turn in? We have seen that we can 
speak intelligibly of the present hour. We 
can speak with equal reason of the present 
day, the present century, the present age, the 
present epoch, the present dispensation. When 
we do speak and think thus, *'the present'' 
seems to have widened itself out as unreason- 
ably as the " now " narrowed itself a moment 
ago when it shrank to a line's breadth, ue. to a 
breadth which is purely imaginary, as we have 
seen. Perhaps you will say that, of course, 
when we speak of the present century we don't 
mean that it is present. Of course, too, when 
we speak of the present, day or hour we don't 
mean that it is present , Or, if we come to 
that, the present minute with its sixty seconds 
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is not ** present" On the whole, then, it 
would seenx that *'the present century" or 
"the present hour" is not a real thing, any 
more than "the present moment" is. There, 
too, once more I quite agree. " The present," 
so far from being the one actual reality in 
which alone we live and move and have our 
being is a self-contradictory idea. There is no 
fixed or reasonable line to be drawn between 
the "now" and the "not now." We move 
the line about to suit our own purposes. The 
"now" and the "not now," each of them in 
turn, threatens like a dragon to swallow up the 
other, and seems to have done it — but never 
does do it, for these are relative terms, and 
neither can enjoy its shadowy existence with- 
out the other. What we have to do is to re- 
cognise that these monsters — and how horrible 
at times is the difference between the " now " 
and the "not now"! — are not realities, but 
shadows which the blade of reason may strike, 
and not in vain. And if it does strike, it strikes 
them both; and when they vanish Eternity j 

arises — not an everlasting "now," but pure j 

timelessness. i 

Let us now turn from Time to Space, and 
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let us consider whether space is one of the 
realities of which we have experience* or one 
of the ways in which we may interpret the 
experience we have. To begin with, it is 
clear that some of the arguments we have 
used— whatever their value — are as applic- 
able to space as to time. As the moments 
of time are relative to one anotheri so are 
the points of space. As the "now" is 
relative to the **then" and is intelligible 
only in its relativity, so the "here** is rela- 
tive and intelligible only as relative to the 
"there.** If there were no "here,** there 
could be no "there,** just as there can be 
no "then" or "not now,*' if there is no 
"now.** Again, there is no peace between 
the "here** and the "there,** any more than 
there is between the "now** and the "not 
now.** In turn the " here '* seems to swallow 
up the "there,** and then to shrink into 
nothingness itself. Let us try to define 
"here/* or at any rate to form some notion 
of it It would be quite correct to say that 
you and I are " here/* meaning in this room. 
It would be equally correct to say that we are 
" herey** meaning in this town^ or— wider still 
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— meaning in this England of ours; or — ^wider 
still — in Europe ; or in this world ; or — widest 
of all — in this universe. *^ Here " is in fact a 
word which, like a stone thrown into a pond, 
sends out widening circles, which go on spread- 
ing until they embrace everything : what at one 
moment was outside the circle and '' not here,'' 
at the next is ''here" — ^and so on, until every- 
thing is "here." The "there" or the "not 
here " seems entirely abolished and swallowed 
up. It seems, but only seems, abolished : the 
seeming is mere appearance. Consider I by 
"here" we may mean "in this room"; but 
equally well it may mean " at this table," or 
"on this paper." And there it may mean 
"this word," ''this letter," "this letter i," or 
" the dot upon the i." And when we have got 
to this dot, we may remember that the dot is 
a point, and that a point is position without 
magnitude. " Position without magnitude ! " 
the thing is an unreality. It is not a thing of 
which we have experience. And space is an 
arrangement of points, that is, of unrealities. 
Sum up all the unrealities, and though they be 
infinite in number, the sum is as unreal as the 
items which make it up. The '' here," having 
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swallowed up the "there," now shrinks and 
shrivels up into nothingness. 

Space then alternates between being a mere 
blank, in which all things may be, and being a 
mere point of nothingness, from which all things 
are excluded. And so long as we imagine 
space to be real, we are compelled to vacillate 
between these two extremes, and perpetually 
to abandon each in favour of the other. Its 
infinity is illogical, incomplete^ unsatisfying. 
It is illogical, because it is impossible to have 
one of two relative terms without the other — 
impossible to conceive of a ** here ** to which 
there is nq "there." It is incomplete, because, 
extend it as you may, you cannot extend it so 
far that there is no "beyond." It is unsatis- 
factory because you cannot extend it so fari 
and yet feel that you must The escape from 
this unsatisfying want of logic lies in recog- 
nising that space is not a* reality of which we 
have experiehcei but a way of interpreting the 
experience we have. It is si» way of inter- 
preting the unity of things^ the unity of which 
we are aware and of which we form part. 
But, like all interpretations, it consists in 
substituting for the original a version which, 
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however good, however useful, is not the 
original. It is reflection, and the outcome of 
reflection upon the original. But it is not the 
experience which it dissects, or rather of which 
it is the dissection. The dissected creature is 
not the living creature : the unity of life has 
gone. Space is a form of thought by means 
of which we break up the unity of experience, 
and into which we distribute things when 
under the influence of reflection their unity 
has evaporated. The difficulty, or rather the . 
impossibility, of piecing together the "here" 
and the ** there," of defining their edges, so to 
speak, in order that we may set the broken 
bone, is itself the proof that the unity of life, 
of reality, is not in them. By means of the 
conception of space we hold, or imagine we 
hold, things apart, so that we may contem- 
plate and examine them separately. But the 
moment we have ascribed to them this separate, 
individual existence, we find that, when we 
want to put them back into relation with other 
things, those other things also are in space. 
The result is that we do not get back to the 
original non-spatial unity of experience : we 
find ourselves in a spatial world, containing 
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separate things, effectually isolated from one 
another by their spatial relations. The only 
unity those isolated things possess is such 
unity as they can attain in virtue of the fact 
that they are all in space. And how unreal is 
any unity which professes to unite the *• here *' 
and the ** not here," we have already seen : it 
is as unsatisfactory and impossible as the 
attempt logically to distinguish them. 

Thus far we have been considering argu- 
ments which apply equally to space and 
time, and calling attention to points which 
space and time have in common. But it is 
equally true that there are points of difference, 
and it is equally necessary to consider them. 
The first point I would call your attention to 
is the fact that space bears a special reference 
to my individual, personal experience, which 
time does not. This present moment which 
is " now '* for me is also " now '* for you, and 
for all in this country or this world. But 
''here/' the space which I occupy, is not 
•* here ** for you or anybody else — it is " there" 
for everyone but me : two things cannot simul- 
taneously occupy the same point of space, but 
an infinite number of events or experiences 
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may and do take place in the same moment of 
time. If we may take ** now *' as the central 
point of time, from which we look back upon 
the past and forward into the future, then we 
are all of us alike and equally at that point, in 
the **now/* But with the central point of 
space the case is different Space has its 
centre everywhere and its circumference no- 
where. It has its centre everywhere, for 
wherever there is a centre of consciousness 
there is a centre of space, that is to say, a 
'' here." Its centres are infinite in number and 
never coincide. But its circumference is no- 
where. That seems to mean that it has indeed 
a circumference, but that that circumference 
is not in space, or perhaps, rather, we should 
say that what lies outside the circumference is 
not space. But in what intelligible sense can 
we speak of space as being in the non-spatial ? 
If it is implied that the non-spatial does not 
exist, the position is open to all the difficulties 
and self-contradictions involved in the mean- 
ingless phrase '' infinite space.'' If it is implied 
that the non-spatial does exist and is a reality, 
then the spatial does not exist, or at any rate 
is a non-reality. In truth we have travelled, 
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as all who talk about space must perpetually 
travel, from one extreme to the other. We 
narrowed down the ''here'' until it was 
position without magnitude; and now we 
have widened space out, until, with its centre 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere, it 
is simply magnitude with no position. 

I have said just now that wherever there is 
a centre of consciousness there is a centre of 
space, and that space bears a special reference 
to my individual, personal experience. And 
the consequence of starting from these assump- 
tions, viz., that there are "centres," that is to 
say local centres, of consciousness, and that 
individual experience is the bed-rock, or the 
seed-plot of experience generally, is that we 
are eventually landed in an "antinomy of 
thought," that is to say, we find ourselves 
compelled to say that space must have, yet 
cannot have, bounds. But though we may say 
that in words, we cannot profess that the words 
have any meaning* The fact which comes out 
plainly is that the very idea of space is self- 
contradictory and unintelligible. Under those 
circumstances, it is I think not unreasonable 
that we should go back to the premises from 
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which we started and examine them again, 
and see whether they are really sound 

When we speak of ''centres of conscious- 
ness*' and mean thereby local centres, it is 
obvious that we are assuming that space really 
exists. And that is an assumption which we 
cannot propei'ly make when we are engaged 
in enquiring whether space does exist 
Further, we spoke of ''individual, personal 
experience'' as though each individual's ex- 
perience were a separate world by itself, which 
could exist quite independently of all other 
persons and beings, and would go on existing 
if all other spirits, even God Himself, were 
not. Now that is a view which is held, it is the 
philosophical system of ''solipsism." It is a 
view, however, which I shall set aside, on the 
ground that we can and do share each other^s 
experience, or rather that there is a common 
experience in which we all share. Now, this 
community of experience, or communion in 
experience, cannot and does not override the 
conviction each one of us has of his own 
personal individuality. And having granted 
this, having insisted on this, I wish to go on 
to ask whether it follows that our individuality, 
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our centre of consciousness, must be a local 
centre — ^a centre in space. If it does^ then, as 
I have pointed. out, it follows that there are 
many centres, and that the circumferences are 
not real« And if the circumference of a circle 
is not real, neither is the centre : a circle which 
has no circumference can have no centre. It 
simply is not a circle at all, it is a self- 
contradiction. Well I but does it follow from 
the conception of personal individuality that 
such a centre of consciousness must be in 
space? If it is in space it must occupy space, 
and the experiences within it must also occupy 
space. If you are your body and nothing else 
and nothing more, then you do occupy space, 
and •* shooting pains " may travel through your 
body, traversing and occupying space. But if 
that is so, then the thoughts that go on in your 
head, or the pain that rages in your tooth, also 
occupy space. Now, you localise the tooth- 
ache in that particular stump ; as a matter of 
fact it is not. Persons who have had a foot 
or a leg amputated still, when the weather 
changes, locate the pain they feel in the corn 
which is no longer there, though they could 
swear it was. The pain is there, but it is not 
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in the spot in which you locate it Perhaps, 
then» though it is not in that particular spot» it 
is in some other point of space* Well I if it is in 
space it must occupy space. And how much 
space does a raging toothache occupy ? Miles ! 
Neither lineal measure, no, nor cubic measure 
will express it Great thoughts doubtless are 
the prerogative of great minds ; but docs any 
one seriously imagine that thoughts measure 
two feet by three, or that great minds can be 
estimated by cubic contents? It is obvious 
that pain and joy, thought and resolution are 
non-spatial. They do not occupy space, and 
thus cannot be in space. They are not in 
space, they are in you and me. Then, neither 
are you or I in space. If the pain which I 
have does not occupy space, neither can I who 
have the pain occupy space. Space is not 
something in which I am, but a way in which, 
or a language into which I interpret my direct 
experience. To speak of myself as a centre of 
consciousness, and to ask whether that centre 
is in space, is to use a metaphor and to ask 
whether it is actual fact and truth. If it were, 
it would not be a metaphor. But it is a 
metaphor, and a misleading metaphor. To 
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admit that thoughts have breadth or width or 
depth only in a metaphorical sense^ that, in 
fact, they do not occupy space, and yet to 
imagine that they are inside your head some- 
where is a logical impossibility* It is really a 
repetition of the fruitless journey which we 
have travelled already. We were told to con- 
ceive space as a circle, with its centre every* 
where and its circumference nowhere; and 
then, outside the circle, we had to conceive the 
non-spatial. Now, the fallacious argument 
exhorts us to seek the non-spatial not outside 
the circumference, but inside the centre. This 
time, however, the non-spatial includes thought, 
will, emotion — all experience. What remains 
may be shot down in space. Matter may be 
deposited there. 

The reason why I have devoted a lecture 
to the subject of time and space may now be 
stated, if indeed it is necessary to put it into 
explicit words. It is obvious that Evolution 
is a process conceived to take place in space 
and time ; and therefore the Evolution of 
Religion is a process conceived to take place 
in space and time. But if space and time 
are not ultimate realities but ways in which, 
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or forms according to which, we interpret 
experience, then space and time are part of 
the translation, or the form which the transla- 
tion takes ; but they are not in the original 
Evolution is not the ultimate fact with which ^| 

we have to deal. The theory of Evolution is \ 

a way of re-arranging — in thought — our ex- 
perience of fact, or perhaps I should rather 
say our experience which is fact. That re- 
arrangement consists in a re-distribution of 
experience, in parcelling it out as occupying 
this portion of space and that period of time. 
So far common-sense detects nothing in the 
arrangement with which it disagrees : science 
is and boasts that it is nothing but common- 
sense, clarified, it may be, and consistently 
applied. Even the principle by which science 
accounts for or explains the changes which it 
conceives to occur in time and space is a 
principle which it owes to common-sense, 
and which is therefore approved by common- 
sense — it is the principle of cause and effect 
But the lengths to which science carries out 
this principle in the interests of the theory of 
Evolution are such that eventually common- 
sense must revolt from them ; for eventually 
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the theory of Evolution seeks to exhibit every- 
thing that is and occurs as subject to a law of 
Universal Causation. If everything that is 
done or that hap])ens is the inevitable effect of 
a pre-determined cause, then everything that 
is done by you or me is the necessary outcome 
of the causes at work ; and our freedom, the 
freedom of the will is gone. But there 
common -sense revolts. Science and the 
theory of Evolution act very well so long as 
we exclude the ctxistence and activity of free 
moral agents from our view ; and only so long 
will they act satisfactorily. In other words, 
science and the theory of Evolution are 
abstract: they ate abstractions from experi- 
ence, they are only partial views of experience, 
and they are vieifirs which can only be got by 
closing our eyes to the existence of free 
agents. It is obvious therefore that science 
and the theory of Evolution afford only a 
partial explanation of the Universe. They do 
not aim, and avowedly do not aim, at more. 
But in that case they can never give an ex- 
planation of the whole* If the interpretation 
which they aim at putting on the facts with 
which they deal were to become absolutely 
H 213 
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exhaustive, it would still leave unaccounted 
for the existence and the action of free moral 
beings. The interpretation might be a theory 
of Evolution, complete at all points : it would 
not be a Philosophy. And so too, however 
complete a theory we may get of the Evolu- 
tion of Religion, it cannot, so far as it is 
Evolution, be Philosophy. 

I have said that the theory of Evolution 
gives only a partial explanation of the Uni- 
verse ; and I mean to imply that a partial 
explanation is something Very different from 
the explanation of a part If instead of being 
very different they were the same thing, then 
science might rest safe and satisfied : her own 
garden-plot would be marked off by itself, and 
she could cultivate it without danger of being 
interfered with. Science and the theory of 
Evolution are abstractions from experience: 
they are abstractions and not realities; and 
they are abstracted from the experience of 
free moral agents. That is to say, science 
deliberately and rightly ignores the fact that, 
throughout, it is dealing with the experience 
of free moral agents ; her object is a partial 
explanation of that experience, an explana- 
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tion of it when it is viewed as some- 
thing with which free moral agency has 
nothing to do. Error comes in only when 
it is alleged or understood that there can be 
something in the experience of free moral 
agents which is entirely independent of and 
aloof from that free moral experience. The 
error becomes glaring when it is supposed 
that the ultimate explanation of that experience 
proves that neither freedom nor morality is in 
it Therei as I have said, common-sense 
revolts : morality and the freedom of the 
will it will not part with* Then it must part 
with the universality of causation. And if 
the law of cause and effect is not universal 
— ifi for instance, the will of a moral agent is 
not subject to it — then the law of causation 
is but a mode of interpretation : it is essentially 
not the explanation of a part of our experience 
but a partial explanation of it It is a law 
which requires time and space to act in ; and 
like time and space it is not a reality or an 
experience, but a way of interpreting reality or 
translating experience. The fact that time 
and space and the law of causation afford 
but a partial explanation of realityi and a 
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limited explanatioot b shown by the anti- 
nomies of thought implied by them. To seek 
the first of causes, the end of time or the limits 
of space is an endeavour which we can only 
renounce with satisfaction when we recognise 
that time, space and cause are not realities 
— ^that they only occur in the translation and 
are not to be found in the original. 
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IV 

T^ VOLUTION, we have seen, assumes the 
"■"^ reality of time and space^ and the 
validity of the law of causation. It sets 
aside the freedom of the will and ignores 
the possibility of the existence of God. It 
may or may not be right in making these 
assumptions; or rather it would be more 
correct to say that it is both right and 
wrong in making them. It has a right to 
make them, inasmuch as science has found 
by experience that the best way of attacking 
complex problems is to simplify them arti- 
ficially, that is to say, to concentrate attention 
on some one aspect of them, and to deal with 
that in abstraction from the rest When we 
have learnt how certain factors would behave 
— ^what results they would produce — if they 
were the only factors, we are the better able to 
judge of their action and effect when they are 
complicated with other factors. The possibil- 
ity of error arises when it becomes doubted 
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whether there are actually any other factors to I 

take into account When such doubt arises, i 

the question debated is whether the conclu- 
sions of science are abstract — ^and as abstract i 
require correction— or whether they are not 
That is the question which is always implied, 
though not always recognised, in debates as to ; 
the relation of science to religion. Historic- | 
ally indeed there is no doubt that men of 
science began by simply claiming provisional -^ 
freedom for science : they claimed that they I 
should be allowed to cultivate their plot in the r 
garden of knowledge without liability to irrup- 
tion and invasion from theology. And not 
only have they claimed this right they have 
established it : they have repelled the on- j 
slaughts which have been made upon their 
domain, and have repelled them so triumph- 
antly that they have peace upon their borders 
—or might have peace if they chose to stand 
purely upon the defensive. As a matter of 
fact, however, they do not always abstain from 
reprisals : attacks upon religion in the name 
of science were in the latter part of the past 
century as frequent as ever attacks upon 
science in the name of religion had been 
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— and much more telling. Indeed we 
Ttixght go so far as to say that science 
has not only invaded her neighbour's territory 
but claims to have annexed it : the Science of 
Religion is but one province in the empire of 
science. The claim, however, is not admitted 
by the inhabitants, nor do they render allegi- 
ance to the invading power. The title-deeds 
of the claimant, so to speak, are called in 
question. The claim would^ or might be 
valid, if the assumptions on which it is based 
were proved to be true. Those assumptions 
— with regard to time and space, the law 
of universal causation, the freedom of the 
will, and the existence of God — are assump- 
tions the validity of which requires to be 
proved, and can be tested only by Philosophy. 
Now it is, I believe, not going too far to sa^ 
that men of science are beginning to recog- 
nise that no proof of these assumptions can 
be given. All these assumptions are of the 
nature of hypotheses; and any hypothesis is 
now recognised by science provided that it 
b capable of explaining die facts which 
require explanation. And only so long as 
it does explain them is it thus recognised : 
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the moment it fails, or a more comprehensive 
hypothesis emerf^es, that moment the old one 
is thrown on to the scrap-heap of science. 
Thus science is coming to be consciously 
hypothetical, and to be aware that she is 
purely hypothetical. All that she requires 
of her hypotheses is that they should account 
for the facts : verification, in the sense in which 
that word is defined in Mill's ** Logic/' science 
does not now profess to attain or to even aim 
at. The point, however, to which I wish to call 
attention is that the facts for which science 
undertakes to account are facts of human 
experience; that those facts are — in quite a 
legitimate manner — artificially simplified by 
science ; that they are simplified because they 
are taken in abstraction from the experience 
of which they are part ; and that in particular 
they are taken in abstraction from the freedom 
of the will and from the existence of God. 

Now, there are those who hold that the 
will has no freedom and that the world has 
no God; and for them, therefore, it might 
appear that science is no abstraction from 
experience, and requires no correction — that 
it is the truth, and the final truth, of experi- 
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ence. A moment's reflection, however, should 
suffice to show that this is not quite the case. 
Science and the scientific theory of Evolu-* 
tion are not built upon a denial of the 
existence of God or of free - will : they do 
not require us to begin by denying either; 
they simply require us to leave aside both for 
the time being. The object of science is not 
to enquire whether either is a reality^ but to 
build up the theory of Evolution in such a 
way that it cannot be affected by any views 
we hold or conclusion we may come to as 
to the existence of free-will or God. The 
assumption seems to be that knowledge or 
experience is divided, as it were^ into water- 
tight compartments, none of which can be 
affected by anything that goes on in any 
other. On this assumption it is imagined, 
by those who make it, that liberty is secured 
both for religion and for science: each line 
of thought may be produced ever so far both 
ways, and the two lines will never meet or 
clash. Now, this assumption is obviously 
fatal to the belief that science is the truths 
the whole truth, and the final truth of experi- 
ence: it is fatal because it sets up religion 
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as being actually or possibly as true and real 
as science itself. And it appeals very strongly 
to the sense of justice in men of science : they 
have claimed for themselves that science 
should be free to run its course without 
interference from religion, and it is only 
just that religion should be allowed the 
same liberty and should enjoy the same 
freedom from interference on the part of 
science. It is, however, tolerably clear that, 
just as this arrangement appears to be, and 
indeed may be, it is an arrangement which 
has no element of permanence in it It sets 
up religion and science as two masters of 
equal authority, and it offers no reason what- 
ever for believing that it is impossible for them 
to come into collision : it simply assumes that 
they can never meet or clash. Either that 
assumption may or may not be discussed : if 
it may not, it is pure dogmatism; if it may» 
then it is for Philosophy to discuss the rela- 
tion of science to religion. In the same way 
the assumption that science is no abstraction 
from experience, and therefore requires no 
correction, is either pure dogmatism or else 
it is a proposition which is open to discus- 
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sion — and the discussion is Philosophy. The 
question v^hether science is or is not an 
abstraction from experience is simply the 
question ivhethcT the freedom of the will 
and the existence of God are facts of which 
we have experience or not. 

Perhaps I may put this point in another 
way. Science and the theory of Evolution 
are built upon the understanding that science 
must go on its way quite unhampered by 
the question whether there is or is not a 
God. As far as science and evolution are 
concerned, that question is not raised: it is 
assumed that we do not know, and for the 
purposes of science do not require to know. 
And so long as we adhere to that assump^ 
tion, the position of science remains unmoved. 
But the moment that we knoWi or think we 
know, the position of science becomes altered. 
The position was that we did not know, the 
fact is that we do know. And the position 
of science necessarily becomes altered by that 
fact. Whether we believe that there is or 
is not a God, the position of science is 
bound to change. In the one case, science 
ceases to be an abstraction from experience 
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and becomes the whole and sole truth of 
experience. In the other case, it is seen 
that science is not the whole truth of | 

experience, but an abstraction, and an ab- 
straction which will require correction before 
it can take its proper place in our experience 
of the real. Science does not know whether 
the will is free or God exists. If we know 
both facts, then our view of science and of 
the theory of Evolution will be very different 
from the view of the man who knows neither. J 

I have spoken of the freedom of the will 
and the existence of God as facts of which 
on one view we have, and on the other we 
have not, experience or knowledge. And 
perhaps it may appear to you, as it has 
done to many, that our knowledge of the 
existence of God is a matter of inference. 
If so, I feel bound to point out the lesson 
which is taught upon this point by the history 
of Philosophy. That lesson is that all the 
many attempts to infer His existence have 
failed thus far. That fact should by itself, 
I think, suffice to give us pause, if we are 
inclined to renew the attempt to draw so 
great an inference. It should set us enquir- 
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ing whether there is anything in the nature 
of the attempt itself which necessarily forbids 
the attempt from being successful. I suggest 
that there is something of the kind. If the 
existence of God is a matter of inference 
from our experience! then it is not a fact 
given in our experience. That in itself is 
an assumption — and an assumption against 
which some of us at any rate will rebel. 
But though we feel inclined to revolt against 
this assumption, let us recognise that it is 
made with a good object It is made for 
the purpose of showing that we can, at any 
rate, infer His existence. Very good I what 
is the value of the inference? In other words 
is it a hypothesis of the same nature as the 
hypotheses of science, which are avowedly 
incapable of verification and are announced 
to be purely working hypotheses which will 
be cast aside as soon as they have served 
their turn and will go to augment the scrap- 
heap of science? If it is an unverifiable 
hypothesis of. that kind, it has no meaning 
for us — ^we have no use for it It might be 
scientific: it is not religious* PerhapSi how- 
ever» a student of the Evolution of Religion 
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will say that after all it is precisely this that 
meets him in the history of religion : what 
he finds is that all sorts of hypotheses are, 
and have been, held and then rejected The 
worship of animals, of the heavenly bodies, 
of the earth, of the gods of Greece — what 
were all these worships but hypotheses as 
to the being of God? And if they have 
gone down, what is that but a proof that I 
they were unverifiable hypotheses ? Religion, } 
no less than science, has its scrap-heap, and 
is continually augmenting it. Now this is 
precisely the sort of difficulty and danger to 
which a student of the Science of Religion 
is exposed It is almost inevitable that he 
will draw the conclusion that as it is with 
the history of science, so it is with the 
history of religion : in both cases we have 
to do with hypotheses, of which some have 
been cast aside, and the othens will as 
certainly be sent to join them. In both 
cases we have to do with hypotheses or 
fancies, but not with fact Now, it is ob- 
vious that in the worship of the sun, moon, 
stars, animals, etc., we have to do v;ith fancies 
or hypotheses. But we also have to do 
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with something more. It is true that the 
peoples of the earth have sought and do 
seek their God in stocks and stones/ But 
it is also true that they cease to identify 
Him with the tree or the animal in which 
once they sought Him. The hypothesis 
that He is to be found in the animal or at the 
altar or in a house made with hands is aban- 
doned in some cases and may be abandoned 
in all. But though these hypotheses are or 
tend to be abandoned one after another, they 
are simply hypotheses as to the way or 
shapes in which. He manifests Himself. Such 
hypotheses are very different from belief in 
Him. Indeed the very fact that they change 
is proof that He abides. It is because the 
belief in Him is there all the time that the 
hypotheses as to His shape or place can 
change : unless the belief were there, they 
Would not change, they would simply cease. 
The testimony of the. Science of Religion is 
that the belief is simply ineradicable* It is 
quite distinct from the hypotheses as to His 
place, shape, or mode of manifestation ; and 
the question before us is as to the nature and 
validity of the belief. Is it a matter of in- 
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ference? If it is, then it is all-important to 
us to know whether the inference is verifiable 
or not. If it is not verifiable, then an argu- 
ment which represents the existence of God as 
something which is not matter of experience, 
but of inference, and proceeds to show that 
the inference is an unverifiable hypothesis, is 
an argument whose nature casts a doubt on 
the assumption that the existence of God is 
not a matter of experience. On the other 
hand, if the inference is verifiable, of what 
nature is the verification of which it is suscep- 
tible? The verification must be something 
of which we have experience. If astronomy 
infers that an eclipse will be visible at a 
certain time and place, the verification of the 
inference is to be found in experience. So 
too, if the existence of God is an inference, 
it is only by experience that the inference can 
be verified. But when it is verified thus, it 
is an inference no longer — it is a matter of 
personal experience. It is no longer a pro- 
position dependent for its truth on some other 
proposition. It is not a hypothetical or con- 
ditional conclusion, true if the protasis or the 
premises be true ; if otherwise, false. It is 
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not a conclusion or an inference at all for 
those who have had the experience : it is a 
fact — and a fact of experience. That is why 
I suggest that all the attempts that have been 
made to exhibit the existence of God as an 
inference have failed and must fail. It is 
believed, when it is believed, as a fact, not as 
an inference. That is the reason why all the 
attempts to exhibit it as an inference which 
we must draw and cannot help drawing if 
we reason logically, have failed as all such 
attempts must fail. They fail in a sense 
discreditably because they begin by making 
an assumption the truth of which they are 
bound eventually to deny: they begin by 
assuming that the existence of God is not a 
fact of experience, and they end with the con- 
clusion that it is. They begin with the pro- 
mise that they will show His existence to be 
a matter of logical inference, and in the end 
it is found to be a question of personal ex- 
perience, and not of inference at all. If all 
the attempts which have been made to exhibit 
the existence of God as an inference from 
certain facts have failed, it is because there 
are no premises vast enough or adequate to 
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bear the weight of such an inference. The 
existence of God is the premise from which 
all things must be explained : they are not the 
logical condition on which His existence is 
dependent 

What then is the position in which we find 
ourselves if we admit that it is impossible to 
infer the existence of God ? Obviously we 
have to give up the idea — attmctive as it 
appears or has appeared in all probability to 
all of us at some time — we must give up the 
idea that it is possible to construct an argu* 
ment which shall by mere force of logic make 
the existence of God an inference which a 
man, even against his will, must draw. Next, 
logical constraint of this kind, as it is im- 
possible, so also it is superfluous : they do 
not infer Him who believe in His love and 
His goodness — they know His loving-kind- 
ness as a matter of their direct personal ex- 
perience. On the other hand, to those who 
do not believe, this belief of ours appears to 
be an assumption. That we must freely 
admit ; and in admitting it we gain the right 
to say, not only with complete confidence but 
with perfect justice, that the other first prin- 
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ciple, viz., that there is no God is also an 
assumption — and is an assumption which is 
at variance with the facts of our experience. 

In thus declining to make the existence of 
God a matter of inference from experience, in 
insisting that it is and for those who believe 
can only be a fact of experience, we base our- 
selves on experience, and it becomes therefore 
necessary for us to see that experience is not 
defined in such a way as to beg the question. 
Indeed it is equally necessary for both parties 
to the dispute : if it is settled it priori that ex- 
perience is only experience of tangible, visible 
things, then the existence of God cannot be a 
matter of experience ; or if it is settled h priori 
that experience is only experience of finite 
spirits, then ^e cannot have experience of 
God — the question is begged, for the whole 
question is whether we do have such ex-* 
perience. And it is our duty to protest against 
such di petitio principiu On the other hand, 
we have no right to begin by assuming that 
every finite spirit has conscious experience of 
God : we are bound to accept the evidence of 
those who testify that they have no such ex- 
perience. And we may accept it without in 
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the least binding ourselves to hold that they 
never will have, still less that they never can 
have such experience. 

It is necessary to insist upon caution in this 
respect, because these are arguments which 
approach the Being of God from the point of 
view that that Being is a principle of unity. 
In the hands of some philosophers those argu- 
ments proceed to the conclusion that the 
principle of unity which binds free, finite spirits 
together is itself a Personality — the Personality 
of God. In the hands of other philosophers^ 
however, this further step is not taken. By 
such a philosopher it is or may be argued that 
finite spirits may be united by a principle 
which, since it unites them, is a principle of 
unity but which is in no sense a person or a 
personality. The members of a college or a 
football club have, as a college or a club, a 
unity : they have common purposes, a common I 

principle. It is that principle which gives 
them their unity : it is a principle of unity. 
The principle dwells in them, in each and all : 

of them. Its reality is efficacious and un- I 

doubted. The spirit of the college or the 
club dwells in each member and works and I 
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manifests itself in each and all But though 
the principle of unity which inspires and pene- 
trates them all is a reality, no one I suppose 
would maintain that the principle in such cases 
is a person or a personality. This mode of 
argument may then be applied^ has been 
applied, to that principle of unity which binds 
together all free^ finite spirits. That there is 
such a principle, thus uniting all the free, finite 
spirits of the whole universei is conceded or 
assumed But the principle of unity in their 
case is taken to be the same as the principle 
of unity which binds together the members of 
a college or a club. In the latter case the 
principle is not conceived to be personal : in 
the former case therefore the principle of unity 
which binds together all thinking beings is not 
a personal God but an impersonal Absolute. 
This argument is set forth in Dr MTaggart's 
•* Hegelian Cosmology," and he sums it up by 
saying (p. 94) : ** I think therefore that it will 
be best to depart from Hegel's own usage, 
and to express our result by saying that the 
Absolute is not God, and, in consequence, that 
there is no God." 
If Dr M'Taggart's argument is logically 
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correct^ it will be a fresh instance of the 
position I am maintaining, viz., that all 
attempts to exhibit the existence of God as 
an in^ence from experience are fore* \ 

doomed to failure ; and I do not feel con- i 

cemed with it further from that point of 
view. The reason why I have alluded to 
it is that it shows how necessary it is to insist 
on the existence of God as being actually or 
possibly a fact of experience and not at; in- 
ference from experience. If we start from the 
experience of free, finite spirits, and seek to 
discover what there is in it or may be inferred 
from it, we must either take or not take the 
knowledge of God as a fact of experience. If 
we do so take it, then no argument is neces- 
sary to prove it or capable of proving it If 
we do not so take it, then we may go on 
whithersoever the argument carries us — and 
wherever we are' wafted we end with an in- 
ference. The inference may be that the 
principle of unity which binds together all 
thinking things is a personal God, or that it 
is an impersonal Absolute, and that '' in con- 
sequence there is no God." The latter 
negative inference will have no hold over 
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those whose belief is based not on inference 
but on experience* And the positive infer- 
ence will not be satisfactory even to those who 
seek rather to infer God than to know Him. 

1 have insisted now so much and so often 
on the fact that the existence of God is not an 
inference — not a fact capable of being inferred 
— that I feel I have earned the right to say that 
in exactly the same way there is no possibility 
of logically demonstrating the non-existence of 
God. I think the idea generally is that no 
one can prove His existence, and that, in the 
absence of proof, the inference that He exists 
is illogical and only tenable by unreasonable 
minds. It seems a perfectly fair and indeed 
proper position to take up, to say that one is 
prepared to believe anything that can be 
proved, and that one cannot be. expected to 
believe things that can't be proved. To ask 
for proof, to demand the premises from which 
a conclusion is drawn, to require to satisfy 
one's self that the rules of the syllogism or of 
induction have been complied with — ^all that is 
reasonable and praiseworthy. The question is, 
How far can the process be carried on» or 
carried back ? If only propositions which can 
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be inferred are properly to be believed, then 
every inferred proposition is a conclusion from 
premises which in their turn are inferred from 
previous propositions — and so on. Vest so 
on. But how far? If we go on thus ad 
infinitum^ we have a chain of arguments 
hanging down as it were from the sky. The 
bottom end we have indeed in our hands : but 
the other end — if there is another end — is out 
of sight, and we don't know whether it is 
firmly fixed up or will come down with a run 
on our heads. Evidently we cannot believe 
that the regress of inference is infinite: we 
must assume that there are ultimate major 
premises of all demonstration. But if they are 
really ultimate, and are also worthy of belief, 
then the whole of our inferred knowledge 
depends upon propositions which are not 
inferred. It would seem, therefore, that a 
proposition may be worthy of belief even if it 
is not an inference, and that inferred propo- 
sitions owe their validity to the fact that they 
are inferences eventually from propositions 
which are not inferred. Now, propositions 
which are not inferred are sometimes spoken 
of as facts or facts of experience. And 
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with one reservation, or rather explanation, 
we may accept the statement. The reserva- 
tion is that all so-called facts are propo- 
sitions. It is sometimes assumed that a 
fact is something corresponding to one 
of the terms which make up a proposition ; 
and on that assumption it is supposed that we 
can make a bridge over from an outside world 
consisting of loose, unconnected or disconnected 
** facts " to the world of experience in which 
our thought, and we as thinking creatures, live 
and move and have our being. But if there 
be such an outside world of such loose, discon- 
nected facts, we at any rate have no knowledge 
of it, nor does it come within our experience. 
If we think, we think propositions. A term is 
either understood by us to be part of a propo- 
sition expressed, understood, or implied, or 
else it is a meaningless sound If it is more 
than a meaningless sound, it is a sound with a 
meaning, and the meaning is a proposition. 

I will take it| therefore, that in experience 
we have to do, and can have to do, only with 
propositions, and that of propositions some are 
inferred from other propositions and some are 
not There is^ therefore, nothing irrational in 
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believing the propositions which are not 
inferred but are facts of experience ; and it is, 
strictly speaking, irrational to say that you will 
only believe those propositions which are 
inferred from other propositions. We are, 
therefore, not convinced, and we need not be 
intimidated by those who say that, as there is 
no process by which the existence of God can 
be exhibited as an inference, therefore it is 
irrational to believe it We shall simply say 
that neither is there any process by which the 
non-existence of God can be demonstrated as 
a logical inference from the fact of experience. 
The question is not what can be inferred from 
experience, but what is given in experience. 

Here, perhaps, it is necessary or advisable 
to remind ourselves that by experience is not 
meant the experience of any one individual, 
but the experience in which all finite beings 
share. That experience is exhausted by no 
one individual, nor has any one individual the 
sole and exclusive right of interpreting it As 
a matter of fact, on this very point, viz. the 
existence of God, it is read differendy by 
different individuals : one sees the fact there ; 
another sees that it is not there; another 
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cannot tell whether it is there or not. And 
however sure any one of them may be of what 
he sees he is not in a position to say that any 
one else must also see it — that such an one 
may see it| if he will, however, he who does 
see it feels no doubt. We must therefore 
accept it as a fact to begin with that what one 
man sees another may equally well not see. 
But if we accept this conclusion, what in** 
ference are we to draw from it? Each man 
in this case regards what he sees as truth; 
and what each sees as true involves the un- 
truth of what the other sees. To say that we 
must accept this state of things and cannot go 
beyond it^ is to say that the same thing both 
is and is not true. And to say that, is to say 
that there is no truth. And there, on that 
view, is an end of the matter: we have 
reached philosophical Scepticism — there is no 
) truth. The only alternative to this position is 
i to assume^ as a matter of faith, that there is 
truth, and only one truth, that which is valid 
for all. Further, in making that assumption 
we have also made other assumptions which 
are also equally questioned or denied by 
philosophical Scepticism : we have assumed 
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that there are other thinking beings besides 
ourselves, and we have assumed that those 
beings have a common experience — that there 
is not only a plurality of spirits but a com* 
munion of spirits. That these assumptions 
are true is questioned by the philosophy of 
Solipsism, which asserts that I exist and that 
there is no proof that other beings exist, still 
less that they and I have communion. Once 
more then, if Solipsism is right, we can pro- 
ceed no further; and if we decide that we 
must, or at any rate that we do, and that we 
will, believe in a community of spirits having a 
common experience, we can only do so as a 
matter of faith. And that there is truth, one 
and indivisible and valid for all spirits, is as I 
have said also matter of faith. From this 
point of view, viz., that there is such a thing 
as truth — a point of view which after all is the 
ordinary point of view — it is inevitable that it 
must either be or not be true, and cannot both 
be and not be true, that there is a personal 
God. Further, every man who accepts one 
of these alternatives on the strength of his 
own experience must regard the other as a 
mere assumption. In other words, he assumes 
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the alternative which he accepts to be that 
which is true for all thinking beings : he is 
asserting not only that it is true for him, true 
in his experience^ but that it is the truth of 
common experience, of that experience which 
is common to, and shared in, by all finite 
spirits. So long, however, as others make the 
opposite assumption, as they have a perfect 
right to do, so long he must recognise that his 
belief is for others what theirs is for him, viz., 
an assumption. 

It comes to this, then, that it is impossible to 

demonstrate either the existence or the non-* 

existence of God as a logical inference from 

any premises that we have or can imagine 

ourselves as having. We have, therefore, to 

accept whichever proposition we do accept as 

uninferred. Being uninferred, it appears as, 

or is, a fact of experience ; and it is as a fact 

of our experience that we accept it There is 

J no logical constraint upon us : we are free to 

j accept or reject it Atheism is possible 

I because the will is free to believe or not 

) believe in God ; and it is because the will is 

; free, and only because it is free, that religion 

is possible. Hence it is that the common 
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experience, in which all finite spirits share, 
has no constraining power to compel us to 
accept either alternative. We are free, we 
have freedom to close our eyes to facts, to the 
facts of our common experience. If we had 
no such freedom, atheism would be unknown, 
and the very notion of it an idea that we 
simply could not grasp. But we are free : we 
are also free to open our eyes and to see the 
loving-kindness of the Lord. This freedom is 
not a thing which any man is debarred from, 
though any man may debar himself from it, 
for he is free to deny the freedom of the will 
and to assert that he finds no such freedom in 
his experience. Nay ! the very man who 
asserts his freedom may be very far from 
realising it or understanding the dangers to 
which it exposes him. To say that we are 
free, that we have perfect freedom to believe 
in God, sounds so easy. It is only when we 
understand that we are free, equally and per- 
fectly free, to disbelieve, that any difficulty 
arises. Thus for a long time, in the days of 
one's youth, one may go on in happy ignorance 
of this latter side of one's freedom, under the 
delusion that it is simply impossible to dis- 
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believe. In the world beyond one's home, one 
is told or knows that strange things take place 
— but then they must be strange people who 
do them — rational persons all believe. But 
when one goes into the world, one finds that 
rational persons do not all believe ; and that 
the people who disbelieve are, or at any rate, 
so long as you did not know, appeared to be, 
quite human beings. And this disillusionment, 
this waking up from the delusion that it is im- 
possible for rational beings and estimable men 
to disbelieve, is sometimes followed by fatal 
results: it is discovered that disbelief is not 
I an impossibility — and then freedom (which 
I has perhaps coincided With the first escape 
from home) is conceived to consist wholly in 
freedom to disbelieve. You are free to dis- 
believe, there is nothing to stop you — the old- 
time arguments at any rate are incapable of 
giving you pause, you have been through all 
of them, they have no hold on you or power 
to check you. Thus you may rush to the 
extreme which is the very opposite to that 
I from which you started: first disbelief was, 
now belief is^ impossible. You go on in 
ignorance — no longer happy ignorance^of 
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the fact that you still are free. Indeed, the 
characteristic of those who are in this state is 
that they find it just inconceivable that any 
rational creature can believe in religion. 
They do not believe in, or at any rate they 
have not realised, the freedom of the will 
At least they do not believe that in this 
respect there is any freedoni for rational 
creatures: there are things which they must 
believe, or rather disbelieve, if they are 
rational. The trouble is that they cannot 
help seeing and admitting to themselves that 
there are other people — to all appearance, 
indeed beyond all doubt, rational creatures, or 
rational enough in other matters — who hold 
themselves under no compulsion to disbelieve. 
And the man who gets to this point, and has 
fairness enough to turn the matter over, is 
very apt to begin to doubt whether there is 
any such thing as truth, or to assume the 
thoroughly illogical position of the Agnostic^ 
viz., that there are some things, science for 
instance, in which truth can be attained ; and 
other things — the only really interesting 
things — in which it cannot, and with regard 
to which there very probably is no truth. At 
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this point there is a ray of hope, the possibility 
of escape. The man who begins by sitting on 
the fence of Agnosticism, will probably come 
down : as he sits there and looks down on the 
persons on both sides of the fence, and reflects 
that they were free to choose and have chosen 
freely whichever side they liked, it may occur 
to him that after all he cannot be so very 
different from other people — that if they are 
free to take a side, he probably is equally free. 
But this freedom, which before seemed to him 
so easy — so easy that he exercised it first one 
way and then the other — now wears another 
aspect It requires, or rather perhaps it con- 
sists in an exercise of the will. To maintain 
the position you have taken up, to say " so I 
will, and so I believe," requires a constant 
exercise of will-power. To take up your 
position is one thing, to maintain it is 
another, for your will is still free — other- 
wise there would be no relapses from con- 
version. 

We are then free, always free, to assume 
either that there is or that there is not a God ; 
and it is not until you have made the assump- 
tion that you can experience its consequences ; 
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nor until you have experienced its con- 
sequences can you know its value. Without 
Faith you cannot feel the consequences of 
Faith : only by living the life can you do so. 
The consequences to be valued must be felt : 
no intellectual discussion can take the place of 
the feeling. Feeling and emotion are every 
whit as essential as reason to the realisation of 
truth. If belief is, as it has been defined to 
be, " readiness to act," then the glow of belief 
without which there is no action^ is something 
other and more than that " pure reason " which 
Aristotle says "moves nothing." The glow 
of belief not only imparts warmth to action^ it 
gives light to reason. It gives that light by 
which we see that the assumption we origin- 
ally made by faith is no mere assumption 
made privately and individually by us, but the 
truth which in the words of Hegel (" Philo- 
sophy of Religion," i. 3) is "the substance of 
actual existing things." "It may have " — this 
image of the Absolute, he says — " it may have 
a more or less present vitality and certainty 
for the religious and devout mind ; or it may 
be represented as something longed and 
hoped for, far off and in the future. Still, 
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It always remains a certainty.'* It is of 
the Absolute that Hegel uses these words. 
And if in using the word Absolute, "we 
depart from Hegel's own usage/* and say 
that " the Absolute is not God ** but a non- 
personal principle of unity analogous to that 
found in a college or a club, we are stripping 
Faith of its emotional quality and thereby 
annihilating it. Faith is not purely intellectual 
but also emotional, and the emotion is Love. 
A principle of unity does not inspire any 
particular love, nor can it feel it or pour it 
forth. A fellow-being may do both. But 
love, even of our neighbour, is not the same 
as love of God ; nor is our neighbour's love 
the same as God's love. If by the Absolute 
we mean simply a principle of unity, there can 
be no love in question. But here again the 
appeal is to experience : either we do or we 
do not feel God's love for us. And in either 
case there is little more to say. To feel it 
not, is to feel no need of being grateful, to 
have nothing — nothing— to be thankful for. 
From the brink of that abyss, let us turn away 
to the alternative, to God's love for us. If we 
feel it, there is an end to any question whether 
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the Absolute is personal or not : '^ I know that 
my Redeemer Hveth." 

I may now conclude by sununing up this 
course of lectures on the relation of the 
Evolution of Religion to the Philosophy of 
Religion. The theory of the Evolution of 
Religion is concerned essentially with the 
task of arranging the common experience of 
mankind, so far as it is religious, under the 
forms of Space and Time, and in accordance 
with the law of Cause and Effect That 
becomes quite obvious when we reflect that 
part of the task of students of the Science of 
Religion consists in endeavouring to deter- 
mine whether Religion was or was not pre- 
ceded by a non - religious period in the 
development of humanity, and — in either case 
— what were the causes which produced the 
result That was the question which I raised 
in the first lecture : whether the state of things 
which we find now in the South- Eastern tribes 
of Central Australia — a state either religious 
or approximating on religion — or that which 
we find among the Northern tribes — a state 
distinctly less religious, or more remote from 
religion — is the earlier in time and the cause 
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of the other. And in either case, we are 
further concerned with the task of deter- 
mining whether the state of things which we 
find and believe to have been the earlier in 
one quarter of the globe, in one region of 
space, is to be assumed to have been also 
the earlier in a different quarter of the globe, 
a different region of space. And however 
we determine the question, we alike assume 
that the state of things is the effect of pre- 
existing causes. 

Thus the theory of the Evolution of 
Religion cannot work unless we assume the 
validity of space, time, and the universality 
of the law of causation. On the other hand 
it is not necessary, for the purpose of tracing 
the Evolution of Religion, that we should 
assume either that the will is free or that 
God exists: there are distinguished students 
of the Science of Religion who are con- 
vinced that both these latter assumptions are 
erroneous, and that the assumptions of the 
validity of space^ time, and causation are 
correct There are students, however, who 
differ from them on both points. The points, 
therefore, must be discussed; and the dis« 
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cussion is Philosophy. The theory of 
EvoIutioHi thereforei is one thing, Philosophy 
is another. The Evolution of Religion is one 
thing, and the Philosophy of Religion is another. 
The theory of Evolution generally — ^as applied 
to other things than religion — assumes the 
validity of space, time, and causation ; and 
therefore the question whether they are valid 
is a matter to be discussed by Philosophy 
generally. The theory of the Evolution of 
Religion in particular insists that the ques- 
tions as to the freedom of the will and the 
existence of God must be relegated to Philo- 
sophy — to the Philosophy of Religion in 
particular. 

Whether we turn from Evolution or Evolu- 
tion of Religion to Philosophy or Philosophy 
of Religion^ the first question that confronts 
us is whether the theory of Evolution — and 
science generally — is experience or reflection 
on experience, whether it is concrete or ab- 
stract. And I therefore devoted the second 
lecture to arguing that science is not the facts 
with which it deals but an abstraction from 
them, that the Science of Religion is some- 
thing very different from religion, and that 
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the theory of the Evolution of Religion is 
not a religious experience* 

When once we recognise the difference 
between an experience and reflection on that 
experience — when we see that in reflection 
or by reflection we dissect experience, and 
that the dissected creature is not the living 
creature — then it becomes intelligible that 
space, time, and causation are forms into 
which we distribute our dissected experience, 
the order in which we arrange the words of 
our translation, an order which is peculiar to 
the translation and does not belong to the 
original. That wa^ the sum and substance 
of the third lecture : the theory of Evolution 
generally assumes the validity of space and 
time ; Philosophy has to enquire into the 
validity of the assumption* 

Finally, religion assumes the freedom of 
the will and the existence of God ; and the 
Philosophy of Religion has to enquire into the 
validity of those assumptions. Here, there- 
fore, we come once more to close quarters 
with the question of the relation of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion to the Evolution of Religion. 
Religion, as I say, assumes the freedom of the 
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will and the existence of God The theory 
of Evolution, whether applied to religion or 
to anything else» refuses to make any such as- 
sumptions. Some of the most distinguished 
students of the Evolution of Religion refuse 
either to make or to believe in those assump- 
tions. The question as to the validity of these 
assumptions^ which by some are regarded as 
true and by others as not true, may be dis- 
cussed ; and if it is discussed, the discussion 
is Philosophy — Philosophy of Religion. The 
position which I have taken up in this, the 
fourth lecture, is that, though the question 
may and must constantly be discussed, it 
cannot be settled by Philosophy. The busi- 
ness or part of the business of Philosophy — 
and it has hitherto discharged that part of 
its business very thoroughly — is to examine 
attempts to prove that there is or is not a 
God, and to show that without Faith there 
is no proof. The whole question is as to the 
contents of experience ; and whether we will 
see and attend to what is there, is a matter 
of will — free-will — or perhaps I should 
rather say that when we have Faith and 
when we do believe, then we can go on to 
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erect a philosophy on that foundation. Then 
we are in a position to assert what the content 
of experience is and to build upon it. It is 
upon experience that constructive philosophy 
must be based. If the work of excavating 
and clearing out the foundations appears to 
be destructive, let us remember that it is 
destructive only if we propose to erect nothing 
on the site ; and that the appearance is wholly 
misleading if our hope is there to raise a temple 
of the Lord. 

The whole question is, I say, as to the 
content of experience — whether we have 
experience of God. If we are satisfied that 
we have, then our position is that those 
who believe they have not, believe so freely, 
of their own free will; and that they are 
mistaken in so believing* They base them- 
selves on their own personal experience ; and, 
we cannot help believing, they tend to over- 
look the fact that in so doing they fall into 
the fallacy of Solipsism, the fallacyi that is, 
of imagining that experience is limited to 
myself, the fallacy of denying that there is 
a common experience in which all finite 
spirits share, and of which no individual is 
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the sole, authorised interpreter. On the 
other hand, there are those who endeavour 
to make this community or conununion of 
spirits their starting-point, and to argue from 
it to the Absolute, the principle of unity. 
By some of them it is maintained that this 
principle of unity can be proved to be a 
personal God; by others it is maintained 
that it can only be an impersonal principle, 
and that therefore there is no God. On 
the whole, therefore, I think it wiser to 
regard these arguments as an additional 
proof of the position that we must begin 
with belief in God, by recognising that He 
is no inference or hypothesis, and that we 
must not hope to reach Him by putting a 
train of reasoning between us and Him. At 
that distance spiritual communion becomes a 
remote possibility, whereas we know it in 
experience as the most immediate fact. 
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M.A. Cr, 8v#. a#. 6d, 
Ariatotla. THE NICOMACHEAN 

ETHICS. Edited, with an latrodnctk 

and Notes, by John Burnbt, M. A.. Pr^ 

fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. CkiMfo 

htu*» Dimy 8tv. tor. 64/. met, 
Aaliton(R.). See Uttle Blue Books. 
Atklna (H. O.). See Oxford Biocrapkist. 
Atklnaon <C. M.). JEREMY BENTIIA^! 

Demy 8v#. s'* arf. 
Atklnaon (T. D.K A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTUR' 

With over soo Illustrations. Fcm^, h 

ax. 6d. net. 
•A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED T 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Hit 

trated. /Va/. 8v#. y$. 6d. met. 
Attdan (T.), M.A, F.S.A. SeeAncIoatCiii' 
AnrellMa (Marcna). Sea Standard LiW»^ 

and W.H. D. Rottsa. 
Anatan (Jane). Sea Lktb Ltbraiy s^ 

Standard Library. 
Avaa (Braaat). Sea Books on Baaiaess. 
(Pninda). Sea Utila UWacy a 

Standard Library. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 

Diary of Life In Asb «nti, 1895. lUuttratcd. 

Third £ditidn, LmrnCr,hf0. 6r. 
A Colonial BdlHoft is alao jpoblislMd. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 189^ 

With nearly soo Illttfttratioob Fpmrth 

Edition, Caret Cr, tvo, 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also tmblisbect. 
•Earot (RichArd). THE LAKE OP 

COMO. Cr lv9. 31. td. net, 
BaUey fj. C.)» M. A. See Cowper. 
Baker (W* Q.), M.A. See Junior Emnlna- 

tion Series. 
Baker (JalUio L.). F.LC, F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfour (Qraham). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. S'tfcmi 

Edition. Two Volumes. DimyZvo. 251. «</. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bally (S. E.). See Commercial Scries. 
Banks fElIzabelh L.>. THE AUTO- 

KIOGHAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GtRI..' Second Edition. Cr. %vo, 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also publislied, 
Barliam (R. M,). See Little Library. 
Barine <Th© Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition, ^ Demy Zvo, 71. 6^. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Earing-aould (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

450 Illustrations in the Text, and la Photo- 

gravure Plates. GUt top. Larz* quarto. 

Ie" tragedy of the CiESARS. 
With numerous lUustrattons from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition, Eoyai 
Ivo, JOS. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, Buckrattu 6r. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bkdpord. 
Jtcond Edition. Cr. 8tv. Buckram, 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition* With a Portrait. Cr. Zvo, 
y.6d, 

DARTMOOR : A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and noaerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Bpo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST, Illustrated. 
Twovoiumes, Vol. 1. Devon. Socond Edition, 
Vol. II. Comwr^U. Second EeUtion, Cr^ 8v«. 
6j. tmcK 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr, %vo, 6r. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, lllnsttased. 
Cr, tvo. 6t. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illtuerat«L Cr. 
9v# 6r ' 

A BOOK OF THE RITIERA. Illuslrated. 

A ColoBial Sditlea u alsepttbUslNd« 



•THE RHINE. tltniirat«d. C^. lew. fit. 
A BOOK OF GHOST& With 8 Illnstra- 

tlons by D. Mukrat Sm:T7I. Stcmd Edi* 

Men, Cr, %vo, 6*, 



Till 



A Colonial Edition is also nublitl 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With t? lUnttra* 

tions. Firth Edition, LmfroCr.Uo. tfs. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG! 
Enslish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranced by & 
Baring-Gould and H. F. SHBrpaao* 

SONcihr THE WEST! Folk Songt of 

Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 

Mouths of the People. ByS. BARtNO-OooLO, 

M.A., and H. Flsetwood Shsppard, M. A. 

New and Revised Edition, under tho muskal 

editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 

the H am pstcad Conservatoire. Larfo Im- 

ferial 8vo, ks. net. 
Sec also Little Guides and Half-Crown 

Library. 
Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Barties (W* 6.)* D.D. See Churchman'! 

Bible. 
Barnett (Mr«. P* A.). See Little Library. 
Baron(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCHPROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

ss.6d, Ke^tp.nft. Bee also Junior School 

Books. 
Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scott HotLAN0. 

Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Bartholomew (J. 0.), F.RS.E. See C O. 

Robertson, 
BastableCC. P,).M.A SeeS.Q.S. 
BaUon (Mrs. Stephen). A BOOK OF 

THECOUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 

Illustrated by F. Carhutuers Gould and 

A. C. Gould. Demy Svo, lor. 6d, 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 

FLOWERS. Fcap. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
Batten (Loringr W.i Ph.D.,S.T,D. THE 

HEBREW PROPHET. Cr, Bvo, y, 6d, 

net. 
DeamanCA. Hulme). PONSASINORUM; 

OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 

Edition. Fcap. %ve. as. 
Beard (W. S.). See Junior Examination 

Series and Beginner's Books. 
Beckford (Peter), THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho PAcrr, 

and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 

Edition. Demy Bvo. 6s, 
Beckford (WUliam). See Little Library. 
Beechlngr (H.;C.), M.A, Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 
BceMe (Han>ld). MASTER WORKERS. 

lllustrat •d. Demy Bvo. 71. 6^ mt. 
Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 

SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

BKKNAtn HoLLAMft. Fcm/, IHV* p, Ul, 
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B«llM(HlliAlr«X PARIS. Wlt)illa|»Mi« 

IlhMtzmtSoM. Cr. 8cp#. ««. 
•MARIS AJfTOlNETTR. With uuiy 

Portniti and lUastntioM. ZVm/ Svtk 

A Colonial Edidon U sIm mibUthed. 
B«not<H.H.L.).M.A. THEINNERAND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numeroM 

Illastrationft. Crewr* 800. 6ff. im/. 
See also L. A. A. Jones. 
BmD«tt(W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE, Sicand Edition, Cr, 8v«. 

%x.6d. 
Beonett (W. H.) and Adeoejr (W. P.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Tkird 

Edition. Cr. tva. js. 6d. 
BMUon (ArchbUliofi) GOD'S BOARD: 

Communion Addresses, Ec»/, 8tw. 31. 6A 

BmMO (A. C). M.A. Seo OafiDrd Bio- 

graphieR. 
Bmimb (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI. 

NESS: a Davotiooal Com awnt ary on tht 

119th Pudm. Cr. Bv^ it. 
Bernard (B. RA M. A., Canoa ofSalisbory. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcm^ 9^0. 

lM.6d. 

BMtouck (B«rmiM« de^ THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. IUostrat«d. 
DtiHy ^vo. xoi. 6d, t$tt» 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 

B«tluiai.Bdw«rda(M.). HOME LIFE IN 
FRANCE. IllufttraUd. FwriA Sdiiwn. 
Demy 800. 7 r. 6d. net. 
A Colonial }iCditioo is also published. 

Btthane-Eaker <J. P.), M.A. Sea Hand- 
books of Theclogy. 

Bldez(M.). Bee Byzantine Texts. 

Bim (C R. D.)b D.D. See Chttrch«aa*s 

Bindl^ (T. HerbertX B.D. THE OECU. 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

BlnM (H. B.*). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illostratcd. Demr 8fw. 
got, d/. ttet* 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Blayoj (Laarmice). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS Cr.9v0. 



•M?l' 



r. 6d. mi. 
LLIAM BLAKE. In a volumes. 



Qumrte, £i, i/. emcA, 
Vol. I.— THE Book of loa. 
BlnutlnffHEthel). See LttUe Books on Art. 
Blacknuuitln(Bermurdl. SeeLP.L. 
Blnlr (Robert). See LP. U 
BUkn (WUliam). See LP.L. mad LiuU 

Blailnnd' (B.). M.A. See Libtary of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (T. HarveyX M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. lUostratad. 
Ftap. Uto. ST. «/. ; UmtJker, 49, 6d, mii. 
See also Antiquary's Books. 



I cr. n.\ UJL 8m Tanltib 



B9i^V*^CXAmamdi*TfmM: TBI 
CORONATION OP BDWARD TIL 

Wag. ^ 

Bady(pa««aV DJX THB 80UL*S 
PILGRIMAGBl Dtvotknal RcmUv 
from his writinu, Sclecfeod^J.H.BoiM, 
B.D., F.R.S£ P0ii9otk m.«/. 

BoM (Cardinal). See Library of Devottoik 

BoooCP.C). See Coouaerdal Serica. 

BorrawCOcarga). See Lictio Libniy. 

Baa U. RltaoMi). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ams- 
wosTK Davis. BIA. With 155 llhistntioBk 
Cr. Boa Third Editiau. yi.6d. 

Bottlot(C.a.l&A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8s». 8#. See aho 
Junior Examination Series. 

Baulton (B. 8.\ M. A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. 8m. sf. 

Boiiltoa (WUllam B.> THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 VhuM^ 
tions. SecendEd. Demyiv^. jt.6d.ntt. 

SIR TOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.Rl A. WUh 
40 Illustrations. Demy Bv^ jt. 6d. met* 

BowdenCB. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quoutions fron 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in tte 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. i6m#. %e.6L 

Boylo(W.)b CHRISTMAS AT THB ZOa 
With Verses by W. Boylb and 24 Cokwred 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Super Reyel 
x6m0» 9t. 

Brabant (P. Q.\ M. A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

•BralUfford (H. N.). MACEDONIA 
Illustrated. Demyiv9, ia9,€d.net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Aadertoa). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
Ztfe. 3t. 6d. 

Brooka (A. S.X M.A. SLINGSBY AND 
SLINGSBY CASTLE. lUustrated. Cr. 
Bve. jt.6d. 

Brooks (B.W.). See Bynntine Texts. 

Brown <P. H.l L1>D., Eraser Professor el 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dem^tm. 
Jt. 6d. net. 

Browaa (Sir Thamat). See Staadaid 
Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third EdUtM. 
Cr. Boe, 6t. ; edte Demy Stw. €d, 
i Colonial Edition b also nublishod. 



10 BttbL 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

BnckUndiPraocIa T.). CURIOSltlES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. I 
by U. B. NatuoN. Cr. Itw. ji. M 
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Bncktoii (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

Cr, iMb %t, 6d, nti» 
'EAGER HART: A MyiteryPUy. Fmtrth 

BditUn. Cr, 8cv. it. net 
Budjre (E. A. WaHU). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over too 

Coloured Plates and many Illtittfmtloni. 

BhU (PauiX Army ChapUin. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Seeomd EditUtu 
Ck le«. €s. 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 

BrUey(Mlsa). SeeS.Q.S. 

Baovan(Johii). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction* 
by C H. FisTH, M.A. With 39 Illustra. 
tions by R. Anning Bbt.l. Cr. Stw. 6t. 
See also Library of Devotion and Standard 
Library, 

Bardi (6. JA M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illtis- 
tnted. Cr.lv^ y. 

Bar|PCM(Ofelctt> GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. lUostratwI. Smnil4ie. 6«. 

Barka (Edoiuildy. See Standard Library. 

Barn (A. B.\ D. D., Prebendary of Lkhfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 

Barn (J. H.X B.D. See Library of DtveClen. 



Brnand (Sir P. CV RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Hbkkombi. Cr* U^, Fourth 4uid 
CkuiPtrEdiUen, «f. 
A Colonial Edition is also publishad. 

Banu (RobertX THE POEMS OF. Edited 
byANDRBwLANGandW.A.CaAiciic With 
Portrait. Third £diiUm» Dtmf^o0,giii 
top, 6t, 

Baraslde (W. P.l M. A OLD TESTA' 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Cna««. ^,td. 

Barton (Alfred). SeeLP.L. 

Batler (Joseph). See Staadard Library. 

Caldecott (AlfrcdX D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Caidcrwood (D. SX HeadaiasteroTtheNor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packeuor40| with Answers, st. each. Or 
m three Books, price uLfULttMyL 

CaaibridjnrAda)[Mra.CraM]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dtt^y 9m. 
ft, 6d, 
A Colonial Editioa b also pablishttL 

C ai wh ig (Oawya), See Uttlt Libnfy. 

Capogr (B. P. H.). Sea Oxford Biographiet. 

CwaiaaaCMn). SmLP.L. 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an IntreductioB 
by C. H. FiBTH, M.Am and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C Lou as. Tkru 
yaiMmit, Dtmy Zve, xU, luU 

Carlyle(R. M. and A. J.X M.iV. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

•Carpenter (Margarat). THE CHILD 
IN ART. Illustrated. Cr, Svtf. 6s, 

Cliamberiln (Wilbur B.). ORDERED 
TO CHINA. Cr, Sew. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Channer (C C.) and Robetta (M. B.> 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 fulU 
page Illustrations. Cr, tvo, 9«. td. 

Chapman (S. JA See Books on Business. 

ChattertoB (Thonas). See Standard 

Che5terfleld(Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TOHlbSON. Edited, with an I ntroduc 
lion by C. STRAcMrv» and Notes by A. 
Calthrop, Two Voiumes. Cr.Bva, tar. 
♦Chesterton (G. K.). DICKENS. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, I>tPHjf 8&«. 
yx, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
Christian (F. W.>. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illusirattons and 
Maps. Demytva. t2s,6d,ttti, 
Ctcero. See CLtitsical Translations. 
Clarice (P. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Relieton. 
Cleather (A. L.) and Crump (B.). 
RICHARD WAGNER'S MUSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpretations, embodvinc 
Wagner's own explanations. /iS Four 
Volumes, FcapZvo^ ss,6d,tack. 
Vol. I. — The Ring or tj.e Nibclunc. 
Vol. 11,— Parsifal, Lomenckin, and 

The rioLY Graiu 
Vol. III.— Tristah and Isolde. 



Cobb(T.). See Uttle Blue Books. 

^J.W'.PA M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with a Commentary. DtmyBv^ 
xo#. 6d, tut, 

Colorldaa (S. T.X SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited hy AiTHtm Symons. Fcm/, tMw 
e#. 6ral fut, 

Caillncwoo4 (W. 0.). See Half-Cimm 
Library. 

ColUna (W. E.V M.A. See Chotchman's 
Library, 

Colonna. HVPNEROTOMACHIA POLI. 
PHIL! UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copiea oa 
handmade paper. FpIw, Tkrt*Gmimemt mtU 

Combo (WllUan). SeeLP.L. 

Caok(A«M.XM.A. Sat E. C Maithaat.' 
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CoolM.TaTlar(R.WA S«S.Q.S. _ 
C«r«lU (Mjirta). THEPASSING OF TH5 

GREAT QUEEN : Fcttp, 4^. "• 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr^^U. u. 
Carkrao (Alice). Sc« Little Books on Art. 
CoteJ(RoMmary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With A Fronti&piecs. Second Editi^m, 

Fcetp. Zvo. a*. 6rf.; it€iikfr, 31. 6^, tut. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiee* 

and Plan. Fcu^. Bpa 3J. 61/. M/f. 
Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (Wil»am\ THE POEMS OF. 

Etiited with an Introduction and Notes by 

J. C B At LEY. M.A. Illustratedi including 

two unpublished designs by WiluaM 

Blakk. Demy %v9, loi. 6d, neL 
Cox (J. Charles), LUD., F.S. A. See Little 

Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 

Cities, 
Cox (Harold), B.A. See S.Q.S. 
Crabbe (Qeor^e). See Little Library. 
Cralgle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Cr. Bvo, 7S. 6d. 
Cralk (Mrs.)> See Little Library. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. U.). See Mary C. Danson. 
*Cross (J. A.), A LITTLE BOOK OF 

RELIGION. Fca/, 8w. u. 6d. net 
Crouch (W.). BRYAN KING. With a 

Portrait. Cr,2v0, ^6d,Hii, 
CruikshaokCa.). THE LOVING BAL- 

LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 

Plates. Cr, \tm$c, it. 6d, tut. 
Crump (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 
CunWUfi (Sir P. H. EX Fellow of All Souls* 

College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 

THE BOER WAR. With many lUus. 

tratbns, Plant, and Portraits. In a tv/r. 

Quarto, 15^. tack* 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
CuiiynKluuBe(H.XC.B., See Connoisseur's 

Library. 
CutU (B. L.X D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
DAtilell (O. W.X M.A. See Leader* of 

Religion. 
Daii5oa (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. /V«>. 

8v«/. ir. td, 
Daote. LA COMMBDIA DI DANTE. 

The lutian Textedited by Pacit TovNasB, 

M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Zv4, 6r. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

Ck>iiDON WxiCHT. With the Italian text. 

/Va/. tv0, ar. 6dm mt. 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
DarIey(Oeor£e). See Little Library. 
O'Arar (R. PT), M.A. A NEV/ TRI(K>N. 

OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. Sew. 

au6d. 
Davenport iCytWU See ... 

Library and Little Books on Art. 



•DmwmckwdX TUB PAGEANT OP 
L0ND01l\ntli 40 lUwlndeat b 
Colour by John FollcvlovSi &. L /a 
T^w KaAMMfc Zktmj^ •■«. it. 6d. mk 
Kacb voloma way be purchaiad iipirHily. 
Vol. I.— To a.d. tsoo. 
Vol. II.— A.Ob ifoo TO igoOi • 

Ikivia (H. W. CX JLA., Fellow and Tolor 
of BalliolCollefe, Author Of 'CharlcaKtM.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGSVINS; io66.xa7S* Widi 
Maps and Illttstratioos. Dtmj%90. iiot.U. 
n€L 

IkiwJMi (A. J.). MOROCCa mounted 
Dtmf 8fv. tor. Ui. mi. 

Dmim(A*C.). See Little Library. 

I>albaa(LaoBK THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr, %t», 9f 

Domoatbonea. THEOLYNTHIACSAND 
PHILIPPICS. Traashued by Onto 
Holland. Cr, tev. %Jt. 6d. 

Donoathenea. AGAINST CONQN AND 
CALLICLES. EdUed by F. DaawiM 
Swirr, M.A. F'ca/, §00, aj; 

Dlckeaa(ClMrlM). See Uttle Ubcary tad 
LP.L. 

Dlckliiaon (Bmlly). POEMS. Cr. Ie» 
AS, 6d, nei, 

Dicklnaon (Q. L.X M.A.. FeUow of King's 
Colleee, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. F^nrtk Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. er. 6d, 

Dlckaon (H. N.X F.R.MeL So& 
METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr.Sva. 

7S,6d. 

Dllke(Lady). SeeS.O.S. 

Dillon (Edward). SeeConnoiuenr'tLibrary 

and Little Books on Art. 
Dltchfleld (P. H.X M.A.. F.S.A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. With an Introduction by 

Augustus Jkssopp, D.D« Stcmd Edition. 

Cr.Zvo, 6r. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr,tv0, 6t. 

See also Halfn^own Library. 
Dixon (W. M.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Stund Edition. Cr.Svo. 

ar. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNINa Second Ediiion, Cr. tvo. 

9S.6d, 

Dole (N. H.X FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 

With Portraits. Tut0 Voiuwus. Domy 

%vo, lu. mi. 
Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Bvo. jr. 6d. n*U 
A volume of poems. 
Doujriaa CJauMaX THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr,9v0. v.6d,mi. 
Dowdea (J.X D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edia* 

burgh. See Churclunan** Library. 
Draga (Q.). See Books on Business. 
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DrlfwCS* R.X Z>>1>M D.CU, CaBon ofChmt 
Chittcb, R«gias Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr, tv4. 6». 
See also Westminster Commentariest 



Dry(WakeUnff). See Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art 
DagnM (Cluuies). See Books on Business. 



DannfJ.T).. D.Sc.andMundellafV. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 1S4 lUostratioos. Sxpnd Edititn, 

Cr, 8w. 3*. 6rf. 
DonsUo (A. B.X B.Sc See Junior Sdiool 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Dnrbani (The Eari of). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy %vo, 41. 6</. tut. 
DttttCM^. A.>. A POPULAR GUIDE TO 

NORFOLK. MtdiumZ-fo, M, net, 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. Wi»ii 

cokmred Illustrations by Frank Sooth- 

GATB. Cr,Ztf0. 6t. See also Little Gukles. 
BarieCJohoX Bishop of Salisbury* MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE. on A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Ptt 

tima, unit, 
BdmoodA (Major J* B\ R.B. ; D.A.Q.* 

M.G. SeeW. BirkbeckVood. 
Edwards (doaeat). See S.Q.S. 
Edwards (W* Douglas). See CoauDtrcial 

Series. 
Ejraa(Plorco). Seel.P.L. 
•Effertoo H. B., M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 

and CheapMer Issue. Demy 8v#. Jt, 6d, mi, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ellainf (C. O. V See The LittJe Guides. 



Ellcrtoo (P. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

eiiwood rnionuis), the history of 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. CauMP» 



M.A. Cr, Ivo, 6r. 

Bpictctns. See W. H. D. Rouse. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN^ 
and in English the Manual of the Christina 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken ds 
Wordc, 1533. Fca^. 8»* %s, 6d. net. 

Falrbrother(W. H.X M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition . Cr. 8vo. 31. (>d, 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 

ASIA. Secffmi Sditian, Cr. Ztv. 6s. 

A Coloni&l Edition is also published. 

*Fea (Allan). BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
100 lUuttrattons, Demy Zvo, x%s.td.mt* 

FELISSA; OR. THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With IS Coloured Plates* Pmt 
l6fHtf. 9<. 6^ $ut. 

PerrlMr (Sosaa). See Little Library. 

PIdlor cr* ClaxtoaX M.Inst CE. Sm 
9ooki on Business. 



PkldlfifiT (Henry). Sec Sundard Lioran'- 
Finn (S, W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
duritiR the Civil Wars, the CommonweaUh, 
and the Protectorate. Cr, Zvo. 6f, 
Fisher (Q. W.). M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy ^vo. loj. td. 
Fltraerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
hicntary by Mrs. StepH!<;m Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross* Cr. 
Br'tf. ts. See a' so Miniature Library. 
•PltzOerald(H. R). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS. TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fcap. Sz'tf. xi. td. net. 
Flecker (W. H.), M.A.,D.CL.. Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Mornikg and Eveniko 
Pkavbk and LiTANV. With an Introduc* 
tion and Notes. Cr. %V0, 91. f>d, 
FluxJA. W.). M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill Univertity, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bva, js. 6d. net, 
Portescue(Mrs. O.). See Little Books en Art. 
Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo,^ 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr, 8w. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also publishf^d. 
French (W.), M.A. See Textb<x)ks of. 

Science. 
Freadenrelch (Bd. von). DJVIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manoal for the 
Use of Students. Tr«is1ated by J. R. 
AiNSWORTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Zvo. sj. 6d. 
Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman s 

Bible. 

C. a., and P. C a. JOHN BULLS AD. 

VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 

DERLAND, By Chari-es Geakc. With 

46 Illustrations by F. Cakruthers GooLD. 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo, u. hmU 

•OaUaber (D.) and SteAd (D. W.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 

With an Account of the Tour of the New 

ZeaJanders in England. With IUtas*fa* 

tions. Demy ^vo, to/. f>d, net, 

OaUlchan ( W. M.). See Little Guides. 



QombadO^Oeoffrey, Bsq.). See LP. L. 
Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Oasqoet, the Right R«t. Abbot, O.S.B. See 

Antiquary's Boeks* 
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TORY. Witk BuaMfoat Pfaun. /WrM 
JUiHm. lUviMdi whk ft ntw Qnpttr 
IftchMliaftiMSottUSAIHoMiWar. oTSm. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Sge^md £diiim. 

aSbbUu (H7 49 BA Utt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORL 
CAL OUTLINES. WithsMiVt. F^mrtA 
Mdiiim, Dtm9%o0, tot,6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr, 990, i«. 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP 
ENGLAND. TVuM Sditim. Revised. 
With Map* and PUns. Cr. 8m. y. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REPORMERS. 
Ste0$ui Editwm. Cr.%90, tt,6d. 
See also Commercial S«riet and S.Q.S. 

Qlbboa(edward>. THBDECUNEAND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, hy J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regies Professor of Greek at Cam* 
bridge. /» Seven Velumet, Demy Zve, 
cut iei^, Ut.6d, each. Alse, Cr. %ve. 6$. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LL.D. Demy Uw, cat ie/. 8r. 6<^ Alse 
Cr. %ve. 6s. 
See also Sundard Library. 

Qlbaoo (B« C« 8.\ P.D., Lord Bbhop of 
Gloucester. See West.ninster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.> See LitUe Books on Art 

OlongCM.). SeelCWyatt. 

Godfrey CBllMbeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMDRANCE. Edited by. Fem^ 8«w. 
er« 61/. Met. 

OodleyfA. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Editi09t. Fem^.Zve. %i,6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Editiem. 
Fcap, %v. er. fid, 

SECOND STRINGS. FcmP, 9oo, %t. 6d. 

QoMsmltii (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fe»p, ytms. With xo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Lemiher. sr. 6d, net. See also I.P.L. and 
Standard Library. • 

Oeedrlch.Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy 8«w. vr. hd, net, 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 

Ooadfe(H. L.X MA., Principal of Wells 
Theolc^cal College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

QrahftBi (P. Anderton). See S.Q.S. 

Qranffer (P. S.X M.A., Utt.D. PSYCH. 
OLOGY. Secend Sditien, Cr. 8«#. u.6</. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr. Zw. 
6i, 



OmraLM«QMM^GERMAMFA8S4(»8 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

Offw(p!L.X B.S0. THEPRINOPLBSOF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRfCITY: 
an . ElesMBtary Text-Book. With sit 
Diagrams. Cr.9m. y.6d. 

Otmm <Q. BvQkiiuidX M.A., lala Fellow 
of St._lohn's College. OiHM. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 



See Chwckmaft's 



rs.6d, 

(B. T.X M.A. 

Library. 
areeiild(efA.H.jaM.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: During the Later Reimfalic 

and the Early Prindpate. In Six yeimmee. 

Demy t«#. YoL I. (133-104 a.cX toe. 6d. 

neL 
QreeaweOfDeni). See Miniature libmy. 
Orecpryji. A.\ THE VAULT cSf 

HEAVEN. A Popular Ifttroductian to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr.%ve. %e,6d, 
Qngary (MIm B« C). See Library of 

Devotion. 
OrevlUe Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 

Edited by J. A. Spbhobs. Cr. Sm. 



Qnibb(H. C). See Textbooks of Technobgy. 

Oulnev (LottlMt !.>. HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 



Illustrated. Demy ttw. xos. 6d, net, 
Owviui(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. KeyalZve, it, net. 
Hftckett (Jolin>rB.D. A HISTORY OP 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and lUustrations. 

-^ " ^t. 

ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 



Demy 8tv. 15s. t$et. 

iddoD (A. £7), r 

HUNTERS black; WHITE, AND 



BROWN. With many Illustrations and ft 

Map. Demy Ztfe, xc<. 
HftdfleUKR. A.). SeeS.(^S. 
Hall (R. NO aiul Neal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated Seecnd Edition^ revised. 

Demy Stw. sor. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also pubUshed. 
Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and lUustrations. 

Second Edition. KeyniUte, ate, net. 
Hamilton (P. J.), D. D. See Bysantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FO^. DemySve, tos,UL 



nr (D.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
TH^ ROYAL N /IVY, Illust:ated. Tw0 
Velnmes. Demylve. js.ULemeh. VoL 1. 
1900*1688. 

Hannay(Jamea 0.\ M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGINT OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8v#. 6r. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fem^ 
Zve* \s* 6d, net. 

Hare (A. T.i M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy tve. 6r. 
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HATrifMi (CUH^rd). READING AND 
READERS. ^c«>.8ww 9$.6d. 

nawtbornt(fimthmnM\ See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr» 8tw. ts. Hit, 

Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See C^onnoiiaeur't Library. 

Helto (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from tba French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap^v. y,6d, 

Henderaott (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College. Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Nevf mmd dUm^ 
itsue. Demy 890. jt, 6d, mt 

AT INTERVALS. Fem^Bw. 9i.6d.m4i. 

Henderaoii(T. PA Sea UtUa Ubrary and 
Oxford Biographies. 

nciila7(W. e.). See Hair-CrowB Library. 

Ht(isaii(H. H.l B.D.. Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLKXHRISTIANITY: As lUus. 
trated by the Epistlaa of St. Paul to tba 
Corinthians. Cr. 8fv. 6t. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sbrmons. Cr. 8v#. 6f. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. /V»>. ••«. 

Herbert (Qeorfe). See Library of Deifotton. 

Herbert of Cherbtiry (Lord). Sea Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlaa (W. A. S.\ B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8o#. 

H^tt'CBthei M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Pros^ and Verse. Fcm^. 

ZV0. 3X. 6d. Hit. 

Hmroo4 (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tuscan Ckunes. Illustrated. 
i?#yit/8tv. 3i«. net. 

Hllbert(T.). See Uttle Blue Books. 

Hill (Clare).^ See Textbooks of Technolosy. 



Hin (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARTTHMifTIC. 



High School, Worcester, Cape Colon' 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARTTHMfi 

Cr. 8t« 31. 6rf. 
Hlliena (Howard C). WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 94 Illustrathiiit. 

Sectnd EMU0m. Cr.%v0. 6f. 
A Olonial Edition b also published* 
Hlrtt(P.W*) See Books on Business. 
Hobhoyao (Bnirv). THE BRUNT OF 

THEWARI W&Mapandllkittratkms. 

Cr. %v0. 6t. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 
HobhoMMfL. T.% Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Dimjf 990. sor. 6d. tui. 
Hoheoii(J.A.XM.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of EcooomiG Priaciples. 

Cr.%p0k v.6d.tui. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. F^ SdiiUm. 

Cr.hM. U.U. 
Hodfkla (T.)b D.CL. Sea Laadert of 

R«iC>oa. 



Hodraoii(Mr8.W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. See^md 
Edition. PastZvo. 6i. 
Horff rriiOfiiaa Jeffersoii). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Strbatprilik Fem^. Itw. tt. net. 
Holden-Stoao (O* de)» See Books on 

Business. 
Holdlch (Sir T. n.\ K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: beina a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus* 
trated. DemyZva. tot. 6a. net. 
A (Colonial edition is also published. 
Holdaworth (W. 8.X M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. /» Tw^ Voiumet. 
Vof. /. Demy Zv&, lot. 6d. net. 
Holland (Caaofl Scott). Sea Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
Holt (Bmilj). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY: How to Achieve Social Suecass. 
Cr, tcv. tt. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HolyoakatO.J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. F^urU SdiHen. 
Cr. %V0, ts. 6d, 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Hoppner* See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical TransUtioni. 
Ho/aburffh (B. L. SA M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Seeend Edition.^ Cr. Zve, 5«. See also 
Oxford Bioerapbies. 
Horth(A.C.>. See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R.P.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hoale (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Secemd Edition. 
Demy Zvo. yt. 6d, net, 
A Colonbl Edition is also published. 
How (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCH(X>L« 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions- Second Edition. Demy tvo. 79. 6d, 
Howell (O.). SeeS.Q. S. 
Hudaon (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo, i%s. net 
Huffhei (C. e.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English AnthJ- 
ogy. With a Preface by Sidmbv Lbs. 
DemyZvo. ^.6d,n4t. 
Hughoi nrhomat). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With aa Introduction 
and Notes by VrrmokRindau.. LemtAer. 
Royai %9ino, ai. 6d, net. 
Htttohlnaon (Horaco O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
<o Pictures by Waltbr Tvnaalb and 4 
by Miss LucT KsMr Wbuk. Ijtrit 



Demy 8otf. ai«. «rl 
Hntton (A. W.X M.A_ 



A2 



Religion and Library of Davodon. 
Htttton CBdward). TH|B CITISS OF 
UMBRIA. With many lUasteatioBs, of 
which aoata in Colottr,by A Pisa. Seoond 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6i. 

A Coloabl Bditiaa b also poUbhad. 
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BNGUSH LOVB P0BM8. 

aa lottodacdon. Ftmf, iMt jf . ^d^ m§U 
i(R*H.). SMLMdmoTIUUgioB. 

•JW.H.VM.A. THK LIFE OP 

SIR THOMAS MORS. With Ptetniti. 
S4umd Sdiiim, Cn tcMi y, Sm alto 
Lcadtrt of Rcligioiu 
HyMCP.AA A SHORT HISTORY OP 

FLORENCB. Dtmyh^^. luU.ntU 
IbMS (Hearik). BRAND. A Drama. 
TraiMlatcd by Wiluam Wilsok. Third 
Ediihm. Cr, Im. yt. 6d, 
lac o (W. RA M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford Collc(«. Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. Tbe BampCon Lectures for 
1899. J)0m¥ 8«#. iM* 6A tut. See abo 
Library of Den>tion. 
IBIMSCA. D.). M.A. A HISTORY OP THE 
BRITISH^N INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr, 8m. 6t, 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. D^my Scv. lor. 6d. tut. 
Jackaon (C. B.\ aA. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Jackson (S. X M. A. See Coaunercial Series. 
Jackaoo (P. IfamiltOB). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (P«X M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Jeana (J» Stephao). See S. Q. S. and Busi* 

ness cooks. 

Joffreys(D.Owya). DOLLY'S THEATRI. 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 94 

Coloured Pictures. Stt^erK^yai i6im^, %t,6d, 

Jcnka (BA M.A., Reader of Law in the 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVKRNMKNT. Cr. 8m M,6d, 

Jonner (Mrs. H.V See IJttle Books on Art. 

Jeaaopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 

KffliKion. 
"JovonsCf. B.), M.A., Lllt.D.. Vrtnulpalof 
Hatfield Hall. Durham. RELIGION IN 
EVOLUTION. Cr. 89#. 3t.6d.tt4t. 

See also Churchman's Libiaiy and Hand* 
books of Theology. 
Johnsoofjyirs. Barhan). WILLIAM BOD. 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Dtmvtv0. tot. 6d, tut, 
Johnston (Sir H. If.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CTKNTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 900 
Illustrations and MIn Maps. rhi,'d HMlhn. 
Cr. 4/4. lit, tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Jooss (R. Crompteii), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Rkvtttth Edition. Fcap.lv^. 2t.6d.tut. 
Jooss (H«)« See Commercial Series. 
Jones (L. A. AtherisyX K.C.. M.P.. and 
Bellot (Hurh H. L.\ THE MINERS* 
GUIDE TO THK COAL MINES 
KKC.ULATION ACTS. Cr.ac". w. 6</. Mtt, 
^COMMERCE IN WAR. Dtm^iiw. ai«. 
tut. 

I (Ben). See Standard Library. 



Jallan (Lady) of Norwich. REYELA. 

TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Cr. 8w. 31. &/• 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

* Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8iw. 
3X. 6dt ntt. 

Kaufmann(M.). SeeS. Q. S. 

KeatlnrJJ. F.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. %vo, y. 6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de SeUn- 
court, M.A. Demy &vo, ft. 6d. tut. See 
also Little Librar>', Standard Library, and 
E. de Selincourt. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an introduction and Nof-»by W, Lock. 
D.D., Warden of Keble Coi;*te. Illuitraled 
by R. Ann I NG Bell. Third Editiou, Fca^. 
Zvo. 3 J. 6d. ; faddtd morocco^ 5X. S<;also 
Library of Devotion. 

Kempls (Thomas A). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Zvo. -is.^d.ipadded 
morocco , «. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Also Translated by C. BiGC, D.D. Cr, 
Zvo. -xt, td 

Kennedy (Barf.). THE GREEN 
SIMilNX. CV. 8t/c». oj. td. Hft. 
A Colonial Edition is ilso publi&hed. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist • 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
TH I ANS. With Introduction, DisserUtioiu 
and Notes. Cr. Zvo. bs, 

KeetelirJ. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME; Hrins tbe Advenlurct and Ex* 
nerinncr-t of J. I). Kkmkll, Chaplain to 
Oi-nrrH) Chriilhn tU W»t. Cr. 8ro. 6j. 
A Culoniiil Edition U ultiO pubtiklied* 

Klr*>nlna (C. W.), M.A, THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH, lllu^. 
trated, Cr, &vo, 2s. 6d. 

KInglake <A. W.). See Littie Library. 

Klpllnr (Rudyard). BARRACK-R00.4 
HALLADS. 7-\rd Thousand. Twtnty 
/irit KdiiioH, Cr, Zvo. 6t. 
A CiAn%\\n\ VAUhtw U aNo nuMinheH. 

THESiCVEN SKAS. tmd Tkom^Hd. Ttmik 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41*/ Thousand. 
Second Edition, Cr. ^vo. ts. 

A Colonial Edition is aUo published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SixttttUJk 
Edition, Cr, Zvo, ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

«Knlffht (Albert R.). THE COMPI.ETK 
CKICK.E1ER. Illustrated. Demy lv«* 
7X. td, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Knonilnir (R. J.)f M.A, l»rof«sor of New 
Testament Exegesb at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lanb (Chartet and Mary). THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
InStven Volumes, Demy 8cw. ft, 6d, emeh, 

THE LIFE OF. See E. V. Lucas. 
See also Little Library. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros f ProfcMor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-PooIerStaniey). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. ftw. 6t, _ 

Lafiirbridge(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHS 
BKAVE : Poems of CbirJry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second JSdiifem, 
Cr. Bve, ar. 6d, 

Law CWIIIIainX See Library of Deiroticn 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Heory). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With la lUustra- 



tions. Demy%v0,^ lu. &/. net, 
ipubl 
•U Bras (Ailatole). THE LAND OF 



A Colonial Edition is also published. 



PARDONS. Translated by FraKcxs M. 

GosTLiNG* lUostrated in colour* Cretm 

%ve, 6s» 
LeaCCaptain L. MelvltleV A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. 8v#. 

'iS. 6if. net 
Leiirh(Pcrclval), THE COMIC ENGLiSH 

riRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 

Leecw. Past t6m<f» is. 6ef. net 
tewes(V. B.), MA. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zva. a*. 6d. 
•Lewis (Mrs, awvnti), A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fcap,%xf0, ^s.6d. met 



Lisle (Fortun^de). See kittle Book son Art. 
Littlenales(H.). See Antuuiary's Books. 
L«ck (Waller), D.D., Warden of Keblt 



TiTi 



College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 
BUILDER. Stcond Edition. Cr, Bve, 

Z BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr* tvo, 6s, 

See also Leaders of Religion and Ubtary 
of Devotion. 
Locker (P.). See UtUe Library. 
Loa|rfeltow(H. W.). See Uttle Library. 
Lorfiner (Oeorga Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. FomrteenihEdiHom Cf. 
8v#. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition b also publisbed. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. SiendSdiH^ti. 
Cr,lv§, 6t, 
A Colonial EdilkmU also 



A i;oloniaI Edilkm U also paUished. 

Lov«r(8aattall SeeLP. L. 

B.V.L.aadC.Lia. ENOLANDDAYBY 
DAY I Or, The EagHshoiaa's Handbook to 
BftekM. UhmraiadbyOaoiiGsMoMkOW. 
Fmrih SdiH m. Pbt^iU. u,meL 



Lucas (B. v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB, with numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations. TJUrd SdUi^n^ Tw Vote* 
Demy %vo, 9is, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. F(/I[k £diiion» 
Cr, %vo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition Is aUo published. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Uttle Book for Way- 
farers. Ninth Edition. Fcap. %vo. is. \ 
India Paper ^ ys. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Second Edition* Fcmp* 
8f tf. 55, X India Paper^ ft, 6d, 

Lltclan. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.)» M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Ly don (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mr«. A.). WOMEN AND 
T H E I R WO R K. Cr. Bvo. ar. 6d. 

M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR. Cr, Bvo* u. net 

Mflcaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL Essays. Edited by f. c. Mon* 

tACUt, M.A. Tkree Volumes. Cr, Buo. iBs. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M*Alletl(J. £• 6./, M.A. See Commetcisi 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). Btt Cbm-chntah's 
Library. 

MacCunn(PlotehccA.). MARYSTUART, 
With over 60 Illustrations, including a 
Frontispiece In Photogravure* Vem/ Bvo. 
lor. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. &ee 
atso Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott(E. R*). See'iBook;; on Busines»< 

M'DowalUA. S.). See Oxford Biogr^tphies. 

Mackay (A, M.). See Churchman's Librar>% 

Magnus (Laurie% M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr, Bvo, is. 6d. 

Maha«y(J. P.).Lift.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Maitland(P. W.)t LL.D.. Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyniBvo, js. 6d. 

Maiden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
Ennland. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Third Edition, Cr,BvO, 
ts. 6d, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, te, 6d, 

(B. C), M.Am FeUow of Peter* 

Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 

SeeondSdUiem. Cr,Bve, ^,6d. 
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(C. B.)>, M.A., and OtMiuflL\ 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSBBK 
TRANSLATION. riM MdUimk Cm 
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Mbssks. MBnTOBifs Catalocuk 



lUttiinuad. Cr, ••#• te* 
AGRICULTURAL OEOLOOY. Illwlnlad. 
Ct 8Mb tff» 

M^inMrn): SKA LIFE IN NIL. 
•ON THB SPANISH MAIN. WUh Pjy 

"a' CoImUI Edition U alto publUKod. 
MmMKA.). SoeCoonob-uf'tLlbrtry. 
MMon (A. J.X D.D. Sm LtMknorRdigkm. 
SSalrMiCaeoioV THE EVOLUTION OP 

P]LANTLira?Low«For«u. Illortwud. 

Cr.Stw. M.Wi ^,^ 

MMtiogerCP.). See Suodard libwnr. 
MMteniiaB(C.P.O.VM.A. TENNYSON 

ASARELIGIOlfe TEACHaR. Cr. 

•WUthoM«(Hoii. B. P.). COUNSELS OV 

LIFE. /#«iS^ »»». 3*- 6rf. »#/. 
MUvCPhil). THE PHILlMAY ALBUM. 

Seccttd £diiMM, 4'«» «*• »*'• 
Mellows (emma S.). A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH llTERATURE. Cr. 

Motlmeii (A. M. SA ^ THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr.tva. 9S. msf. 

Alsa Cr. Sew. ^ mt. 

A rexised and enUrged cdiUon of thj 

author's 'Peace or War in South 

Africa.* 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed ih Six. 
TBBN Letters to the R«cht How. 
Joseph Chameeelain, M.P. StvtutM am- 
tiM$, Cr, 8»#. 3^ tut, 

MlchelUe. BA THE ART AND PRAC 
TICK OF HAWKING. With 3 Pbotd- 
pa^^rctbyG. E. Lodge, and other lUus- 
traUons. Dtmjflvo. xot.td. 

MUllE (J. a.>-« THE UFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Roral Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of whicA a are In 
Photograwre. Ntw EditUn, Dnmy %v^ 

^\ CcU»ial Edition is also published. 
«MIIUil(0. P.I. PICTORIAL GARDEN- 

InS Illustrated. Cr. Zv0. y. 64. mi. 
MiniE(CT.XM.I.M.E. See Teatbooks of 

wm^^^X MA. A HISTORY OF 
""rOBIaN jfeGYFT. Fully Illustrated. 
Cr. %V0. tu 



Mlttmi (j0kttX THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
KTiLiSk'XnD latin, Compptd at 

M^ral llm<t, Prinltd Hf hU ^^t C^P^S' 
Tl»s rtoni« w#r« w* In Mu%li;U J'lT Mr. 

Ch»ppel. and OfU of HU MiOe*Hts Pf Ivata 
MuMck. 



Primed and publish'd accordinit to Ojd«. 

Printed by feuTH Rawoeth for Hum- 
PHRRV Mosr-LEY, and are to ^ »o>«,**/Jj« 
signe of th« Princes Arme. in Pauls Chi»reh- 

'"seii aUo LUtie Library Standard Library, 
and R. K. Towtidrow. « „ , 

Mlnchin(H. C.KM A. Se; f- P"|,. ,«««. 

Mitchell (P. Chalmeray, M.A. OUlLlNE» 
OFUiOLOGY. Illuiiratea. Sitmd Adi' 

MItto'n kT; E!i MNE AUSTEN. AND 
HKR TIMES. Wiih many Portraits and 
lUustrationf. Sicond Editicn. Dtmytv^ 

lOf. dd* mt. , . ,, , , 

A Colonial Edition is also p«bhsh«l. 

•MttU(A.V See Books on Business. 

M3r(b.ft.X See Little U^. 

MmiUI«m. See C. F. Poi^ 

Mor0(ilr TtaomuX. S^ S»andMdLA«rT. 

^hIIVS^V^-^rSJ^^iTf^^S^te^ 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Mapsand Plans. Cr. 8t^. 3*. ««^ 
Morlch (R.^.\ late of Clifton College. Se« 

School Examination Series. „^„--_^.-, 
•MorrU(J.). THEMAKERSOFJAMN. 

With many porUails and Illustration*. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Monifl fJ. B.). See Little Guides. 
SS^oMJ^^ See Miss Brod. 

THE^ MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Mlr-(«rAr«i^nrSLA.^ THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. lUostralwL 
Cr, 8tv. 9S. 6d, ^ . «. -* 

MaiidelUi(V.A.y.M.A. See J. T. Dwm. 

mSSS0(R.\luB. See AntiQuar/s Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

NeaKW.O.^ SeeR.N.HalU 

Newmaa^J. HOawlotlMra. Set Ubrary 
of Devotion. 



Nichols (J. B. B.). See Uttle Library. 
SIckiS (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. 8««. a*. 



•TSSr'Sia^^^^^ SIR. WALTER 

SCOTT. Illustrated. DgmjfH^ js.bd. luL 
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, {B. W.). THE GREAT 

SIKGS : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthiir. lUastnted. Z>MPtfaow. tot,6d,ngi, 

Morthcote CJaoMsX R.A. THE CON VER- 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTS, 
R.A., AND JAHES WARD. Edited 1>r 
Ekn EST Flbtcmbil With mnny Portraitt. 
J}emy 8v#. inf. 6d. 

Norway (A. H.> NAPLES. With «s Col. 
cured Illustrations hvMAUKiCB GnKiprcii- 
HACSir. A New Edition. Cr. 8mw 6i, 

Movalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited hy Miss 
Una Birch. Fca^, lr«. 3$, 6d, 

*OIdffield (W. J.X CsAon of Lincoln. 
PRIMER OF RELIGION. Fen^ 8m. 

9S,6d. 

Ollpluat (Mrs. )• See Lenders of Religion. 

OnaaCC. W.C.). M.A, FelloW of All Souls* 
Oxford. A HISTORY OP THE ART OF 
WAR. VoL 11.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illbs- 
trated. Demj^ 8m. sot, 6d, tut, 

Cmiey (R. L.X D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology^and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J, H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owoa(Doaglai)» See Books on Business. 

Ozford(M.N.),ofGtty's Hospital A HAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third £ditim. 
Cr.%90, ii,6d. 

Fokoi CW. G. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. lUostrated. Dtm/hf^ tsi. 



rfProdorick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA Illustrated. TAird 
Sdition, Dtmf 8v#. 71. 6^. fut, 
A Colonial Edition Is also imbllshed. 
Parker (Ollbort). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

«Forke8 (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcm^^^^. ts.6d. 

ParkiMonCJoliii). PARADISIIN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. F^/ic, £4, 4*- ntt. 

PwnncaterCJohii). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 1623. 
Edited by PnctVAL Laicdom. QmmrU, 
3». 6d. net, 

Parnentlor (Prof, tnott). See Bysantine 
Texts. 

PMcat See Ubrary of Devotion. 



^.^^S^^^Vi^ SOCIAL CARICA. 
IH5i? *^ ™E EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. trnperUaOtuirU, £a, isr. 6d. 
mi. SeealsoLittleBooksonArtaadLP.L. 



"SffTW^.&L NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. lUnstrated In 
CotoorhyF.SovTNOAm SHmdMdiiitm, 
Cr.%90. it. 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOUC 
A series of obsenrations on the BiidSt 



Fishes. Mammals, ReptOes, and stalks 
eyed Cnutaceans fMnd in that odch* 
bourheod, with a list of the species. With 
i« Illustrations In colour, by Fsank 
SOOTHGATB. S9C9tid Bditi&tu Cr» 8Mb 6fc 

Poacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Poarco (B. H.). M.A ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. lUusttated. 
J?*mf Zv0, ji, 6d, 

Poal (RobcHXand MlncUii (H. C.\ M.A 
OXFORD. With 100 lUustratkMis in 
Colour. Cr. 8»#. 6r. 

Pool fSidnoyX late FeUow of Trinity CoUege, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licenting Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. S$c9md 
Editi^H, Cr, 8cw. st. &/. 

PoCoro (J. P.)i D.D. See Chntchssan*! 
Library. 

Potrio(W.M.PIIiidori),D.CL., Lt.a.Pro* 
fessor of Egyptology at Univetsity College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, fitoM thb 
Eaiuist Times to the Phesent Day. 
Fully Illustrated, in Hm V0lumtt» Cr^ 
8v#. 6r. tMcJk, 

Vol. 1. pRAiitstoiifc Times to XVttM 
DvNAtTY. Fi/ikEdiUom 

Vol. II. Thb XVIlTH amd XVIIItm 
DvHAmBS. F0urtkFditi0m 

Vou tik XIXth to XXXth DvMAiTigs. 

Vou IV. The Egypt or the Ptolemibi. 
J. P. MAHAPrv, LittD. 

Vou y. Roman Sovrr. J. O. MtLNB» M.A. 

Vol. Yt. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr 
tv0, t. 6if. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THB TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.8»#. 9s.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
TEAM Elus. in Tw0 y$lntn€t. CV. 8»ff. 
%$, fUd, tmek. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
lao Illustrations. Cr. Zv0, 3«. 6d, 

PlillUps(W.A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phlllpotta (Bdoa). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illus^tions by I. Ley Petmy- 
BRIDGE. Ste0nd mnd Cktn^ SdiHem, 



t^fftCr, 
UP ALONG 



««. 



AND DOWN ALONG. 

Illustrated by Claude Sheppeesom* 

A volume of poems. 
bnaar CPIiUlp). WITH STEYN AND 
DE WET. Su0nd Edithn. Cr. 8m. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 



Mr (Victor O.) and WaltMi(P.W.V A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE^ 
SEX. .lUattimtnd. Cr. 8Mb u.9d» 



PkHB. 8m 



Librair. 
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Mbssm. Mbtrubk^'Catalogub 



THB CAPnVI. „ 

M lattoiactioA. TcslMl NolM, «id aOoi^ 
■MitMjr, by W. M. LnosAT, Fdlow oC 



gcock (RmwV a FItONTIBRSUAN. 
Third Editmt. Cr.%00. U, 
A ColooSal Edkioii b also pablitUd. 



^^n^ 



, , MOdErN SPIRI- 

TUALISM. Tmf0 V»iumtu Dnm^ 8m. 

A Hiuory aad A CritSdMi. 

(J. Mrtek L«). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY* Cr. 8m. 6f. 
A Colonwl Edition U alaopaUiilMd. 
Pollard (AUce). Set Uttk Books on Art. 
PMlard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

IllttMrated. Dtmy^o*, Ji,6d,m*t* 
Pollard(BUzaP.). See Uttle Books on Art. 
Pollock (DftvidX M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Pond (C. P.% A DAY BOOK OF MON. 

TAICN£..£dUedby. Fca/.9v0. yt,6d, 

mi. 
Potter (M. C^ M.A. F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OP AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Illustrated. Sgecttd Edition, Cr. 6m. 

Power (J. CCoonor). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8^/a 6«. 
Prodeau (0.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINK 
COMEDY. WithaDUU SmUlf^mri^, 

3*. ed. 

Prance (0.> See Hair-Crown Library. 

Preacott(0. LA ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADL OF. Cr. 8m. 
31. 6d, tut. 

Price (L. L.X M. A. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxen. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi. 
ti0M, Cr, tv0. si. 6d» 

Primroao (Deborah). A MODERN 
BUCOTIA: Cr^Zvol 6t. 

Pttffin and Rowlandaon. THE MICRO. 
COSM OK LONDON, or Loniiom in 
MiNiATURK. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Thrtt VaiutHts. Small ^to. 

•Q'^A^T?Qiilller Couch). SeeHair<:rown 
Library. 

8uevedo Vllloffaa. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and B.S.^niR WOODHOUSS COR- 
RRSPONDRNCK. Cr. Em. 6r. 
A ColutiUI KtUtlon U alto published* 
Kackhan <K. U.), M.A. Bee W«»lmUiler 

Commentarie)!. 
Randolph (B. W.X D.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
Rannie <D. W.X M.A A STUDENTS 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8m. 
js, 6d. 



TOtor eTNew Colkgt. 'oApfd. iPOq 
TRINnKIAND DlVlLOPMBHi; . Cn 

RaiwstonM CLowiosoOi Bo4*)» 8m LP.I* 

•Raynoad (WaltorX A SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF SOMERSSXSHIRI. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8aw. ia 6d. 

ARealPaddjr. Seel.P-L. 

Reason (W.)^M. A. SeeS.Q.S. 

Redfeni(W. B.i Aothor oT Andeat Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridse,' etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOYKS 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half<tooe. Qmmri^ 

/a, ST. 9tit, 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

«Rhodes(W.e.). A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OP LANCASHIRE. lUustrsttd. Cr.8M. 
rs.Cd, 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C Cbaaacr. 

Robertson (AX D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL TheBaaptoa 
Lectures of looi. Dtmy Sm. sai. 6d. mi, 

Robertson (COrant). M. A, Fellow of AU 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiaer b the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford. 
1901.1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES. 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1839. J>0my 8m. tor. 6d. 

Htt, 

Robertson <C. Grant) and BartbolonMW 
(J. 0.1, F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Qumri0. 

RoberUon (Sir O. S,\ K.CS.1. Sea 

Half-Crown Library. 

Robinson (A. W.)^ M. A See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (CedlUl THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introdoc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr, 8m. %t, 6d, 

Robinson (P. 8.). See Connolsseor's Library. 

Kechefoucattld(La). See Uttle Ubrary. 

Kodwell (<I.X B.A NEW TESTAMENT 
GKKEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by WAkTsa Ix)CK, D,D,t Warden 
of Keble College. /'m>. 8m. $$, 6d, 

Roe (Prod). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De« 
scription. Illustrated. Quarto. £2,xt.mgt, 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. With auAy 
Illustrations by the Author, Including a 
frontispiece in colour. J}imjf 8v#. to«. Cd, 
net, 

Rojrers (A. 0. L.X M.A. See Books en 

Bur 



ROBERT HARLP.Y, 



[SuftlneNs. 

Roscoo (B. S.). 

EARL 01* OXFORD. lUustrated. D^mr 
8m. 7r.&/. 
This is the only life of Harley in esSsteacc 
See also Little Guides. 
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' wise: Thoughts from Epic* 
-* •• Edited by* 



B«X D.D. See Junior School 



MM (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 

Ilhutrated. Cr, 8v#. %t, 6^ Ais0 iu 4 

i'mrtt, Pmrtt /. ami ttf UL tmek: Pmrt 

ill, Id^ Pari iV.iod, 
•RO0M nV. H. DA WORDS OF THE 

ANCIENT WISE ! Thougli ' 

tetus and Marcus rAurelius. 

Fea0, 8tw. 3«. td. mL 
Rowotrce (JMhiia). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. StC0nd SdiHpn, Cr. 

Rabl« (^' 

RoMeli (W. CUrk). THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With Illustrations hy F. Bkancwtn. 

Fourth Editi^. Cr. 8m. 61; 
A Colonial Edition is alsooublished. 
St. AnsIeiB. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Aagnttine. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Cyrcs (Vltooant). See Oxford Bio* 

fraphies. 
St. Prancli of Aislfl* See Standard 

Library. 
•Sakl* (H.Maiiro). REGINALD. S§e0nd 

Edition, Fcap* 8tv. ar. &/. m#I. 
Sales (St. PraacU do). See Library of 

Devmon. 
SaliDOii(A.L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 

TO DEVON. MUimm 8v». &/. «#/. See 
' also Little Guides. 
Sorffeant (J.). M.A. ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

Demy %vo, 71. 6^ 
Sattaat (C). See Bysantine Texts. 
Schmltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 
Scott (A. M.> WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus. 

trations. Cr, Stw. 3«. hd, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
SoeIey(H.O.X F.R.S. DRAGONSOFTHB 

AIR. Illustrated. Cr.Brw, 6r. 
•SeUocourt (B. do). A DAY BOOK OF 

KEATS. Edited by. Fcm^. 8mw y, 6d. 

net. 
Sella (V. P.X M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cn 8v». 

%t,td, 
Solona (Bdmood). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. lOnstrated by a W. Oid. 

Fourth EdiSon, Fcap^tv, 9i.6d, 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Cr, 8v» . 

31. 6d, tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also puMisbed. 
Shakoapearo CWiUkun). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1603; 16311 t^\ 

S6I5. Each Four Guimmt m$i, or a cob* 
_.plete set, Tmhi Guintmt mi, 
Tko Ardea Sbakeapeora. 

Domy yto, t, 6d, not §mk tfotmmo, 

Geaeral Editor, W. J. CaaiG. Aa Edition 

of ShakemMo ia sfog la Plays. Edited 

with a Inn latfodoctka^ Testual Notes. 

aad a Ceauaentary at the foot oftbe paeet 



HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowdin, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Eowaao 

DowDON, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited lay M. Mac* 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morbton 

Luck. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. K 

Baiu>on. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdok. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

EditedbvH. CHART. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 



Edited by H. Cunwgham. 
KING HENRY V. Edited by H. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELU 



. A. Evans. 



Edited by W. O. Brigstockb. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

DlIGHTON. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 

H. C Hart. 
•TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by MoRbton 

LUCB. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 



by C Knox Poolbr. 
•TRO 



OILUS AND CRESSIDA. Edited by 

K. Dbighton. 
The Llttlo Quarto Sbakeapeara. Edited 

by W. J, Craio. With Introductions and 

Notes. Poti t$mo, iu 40 Volumet, 

Ltaihirt *riei it. net emck volumt. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case. tor. not. 
See also Standard Library. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

%vo, tf . td. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Goold. 
Sharp (Mra. B. A.). See Little Books en 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.Botf. 51. 
SboUoy (Percy B.). ADONAIS; aa Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, sSai. %t, net, 
Sheppard (H. P*\ M.A. See S. Baring- 

Sborw^(ArthitfXM.A. SeeS.Q.S. 
SMpieT (Mary B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 
REN. With a P^faoe by the Bl£op of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and IllastratioQs. 
Part I. Cn tnok u» M mt, 
SkhOl (Waltar). DISRAEU: A Study 
In Personality aad Ideas. With 3 Fortiaita. 
Dvmy^M, f$,6d,ngi, 
A CokMiial ^itkm U also pabUshed. 
See also Oxibrd Biographies. 
(J.). See Little Books 00 Art 
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Messrs. Msthubn's Catalooub 



Sill ffk A.X FRANCBSCO 

OUARD1. IJ^itFIOM. 

nwiiakCj A B. a). SMUiite 

SklptM (H. F. K.X 8m Uttk Booki on 

SliidMi (0»— l— > SICILY: TiM N«w 
WiolwRwort. Willi ovOT MO lUustratioM. 
S0e§mdKdiiim» Cn Hwi ».«#/. 

ShmU (BvaaX M.A. . THE %ARTH. A» 
lolvodiiciioo to PhynogMphyt lUustratod. 

ShmUwm^ (M. O.). 8m Littlt Books on 
Art. 

8modloy(P. B.)* SmI.P.L. 

Smith (Adwi^. THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edilod with on IntrodocUon 
mnd nuoicrooi NotM by Kdwin Camkan, 
M.A. Tw0 90/mmii, JJtmjf Bva, an. 

Sm oIao RngUkh Library. 
Smitii (Horaco aiUl Jmmo). S«« f iitio 

Library. 
Smith (H. BobmjV M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crmm Sm. 

Smith (R. Mudio). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Editod by. /*««>. 8m. 

3«. 6d, tut. 
Smith (NowoUC). Sm W. Wocdtwortlu 
Smith (Joha Thomo). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY:OrRtcoll«ctiorsofthe 

Events of tbo Years S766'il33. Editod by 

Wilfred Whittbn. lUustrotod. Damj^ 

Bvp, i2s.6cf. nit. 
Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6x. 
Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. DtmyZvo. 4^. td, 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet(L^ A.). S;e Tumor School Uooks. 
Soutli (Wiitoo E. X ^I. A. Ser J unior Scbool 

Boolcs. 
Southoy (R.>. ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
Vol L (Howard, Clifford. Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). S§c»nd £diti0n. Cr, 

tv0, 6r. 
YoL II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleighl Cr, iw, 6s, 
See also Standard 1 
Speiico(C. H.XM.A. 

lion Series. 
Spoonor (W. A.X M.A. Sm Leaders of 

Reliffion. 
•Staley (Bdgcambo). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Xfyai Im. 

SIX. mft, 
Staiii>ridf« (J. W.X B.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
•SUncUfffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 
' Stcond £iliti0n, Fcap,Zv0, i«. 
StoatfCDcW.). Sm D. Gallahtr. 



1 Library. 

See School Examina- 



tary AcddMM. Mi^Uh Mdiiim. Am/. 

FIRST LATIN LB$SONSi mmik JUB- 
ti0n, Cr. Itw. m. 

FIRST LATIN READER. Whk VotM 
adapiod to tbo ShorMr Latia Priimr mid 
Vocabulary. SisiA £diti0mrt9i9ML itoM. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CESAR. 
The HelMdao War. Stemtd Edition 

s8iw#w u. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIYY. Tho 
Kings of Rome. t8M#. Stcamd EdiHmm. 
uTZi, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSRKN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth EditUm Fcm^, 
lv0» ir. 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First EaeiciaM 
in I^aUn Accidence. With Yocabulary. 
Third Ediii^m. Cr.%P0. ir. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THR 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ttmth mnd Chem^ EditUm^ 
re-written. Cr, tM. is, 6d. Origitsesl 
Edition. as,6d, Kvv, 31. m/. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Secend EdiiUm, 
Cr,t(v. xM.6d. With Vocabulary, si. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: MisceUaoootta 
Latin Exercises on Com m o n Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fc»p. Urn. 
IS. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. Key. as. 
net, 

LATIN VOCABCLARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranced accoidinf to Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fca/, Svo, if. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
s8iw#. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, ro* 
vised, tZnto, li. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr. 
tvo, IS. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised, Fcn^ 8m. ir. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE* 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fea^, Bvo, it. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introdoc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8m. ar. &/. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edttiom. 
iBmo, %d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi. 
tiout revised, Cr, Zvo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN. 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Eds- 
tioUf revised, Fcnp, 9ivo. is, Ut, 
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EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fwfih Editi0n, Cr, 8tw. m. &/. 
Kby. xt» net, 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION ! Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Twtl/th Edition, fcaf, Zva, 1/. 
Se« also School Examination Series. 
Steel (R. euiott). M.A. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE With 147 
Illustrations. SteondEdiiicH, Cr. iva, as, uL 
See alsd School Examination Series. 
Stephenson (C.X of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College. Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated* D^mif 8v». Third Edition, 
7s.6d, 
Steph naoii fJ.), M.A THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Zva. 3*. 6d, 
Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 
Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF CTON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated* DemyZvo, 7t,6d. 
Stenart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 

WATER. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6r. 
Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by SiD.iBY CoLVlM. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo, la*. 
Library Edition. Dgmy 9po, e volt* 051. 
tut, 
A Colonial Edition Is also tmblished. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wiixiam Strang. Fi/th 
Edition, Cr, 8cw. Bnchmm. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 

G. Balfour. 
Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Utters 
wt.iten by Mrs. fit. I. Strvbnson daring 
iBij-B, Cr, Bvo, 6s. mt, 
/. Colonial Edition is also pabUshed. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA: Edited and 
arranged by M. C Balpour. With nuuiy 
Ilhistrations. Cr. Zvo, 6s, met, 
Stoddart (Amui ULU See Oxford Bio* 

graphics. 
Stokes (P. OA B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and p. a. Mottrux. With 
a Portrait ia Phococravura. Cr, tem 3«. 6d, 

Stoni (S. J.V. POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Niemoir by F, G. Ellrrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. 8w. 61. 

•Storr (Vcmofi P.), M.A., Lecturer ia 
the Philosophy of Keligion in Cambridge 
Univertity ; Examining Chaplain to tie 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Kellov 
of University CoUen, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PtniPOSE Cfk 

A 



St raker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.^ D.D. jee Churchman's 
Bible. 

Stroud <H.), D.Sci M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav* 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, ai/. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FORPKRSIA. With.^Map. Cr.tvK ts. 

*Sturch (P.), Staff Irstnicior to the Surrey 
County Council. SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW, 
ING. /m/. 4to. ss. net. 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeccs, written by. And published 
by a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Mosblky, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyardi 
1646. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtee8(R. S.). Seel.P.L. 

SwiU (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbk. Cr, 

Syrnea (J. E.>, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 

Syinpson(E. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 

Cities. 
Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 

Notes, Map, etc* By R. F. Davis, M.A., 

Fca^. %vo. ai. 
GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Fcmp. 

%vo. as. See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack (W.). HOWARD LETTERS 

AND MEMORIES. Demy Bvo, tos, 6d, 

net. 
Tauler (J ^ - See Library of Devotion. 
Taunton fE, L.). A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo. its, net, 
Taylor (.\. B.). THF. ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. J>*fny%ve. tos.6d,net. 
Taylor(P.O*), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Taylor (T. M.), M.A,, Fellow of Con villa 

and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON* 

STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 

HISTORY OF ROME, Cr. Bvo. 7*. 6d, 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 

an Introduction, by J. CHuaTOM Collins^ 

M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chohtom 

Collins, M.A. Cr. 9vo, 6s, Set also 

Little Library. 
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Messrs. Mbthubn's Catalogue 



TMtMi(AiicSx ughtsanTshSows 



TluMkmyiW. M. > Sm Lictto libtMv. 
ThMteM^P.V.X M.A. INS£CT UFB. 

(A. HA SceUctfoGoidM. 

KMary W7). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. TmMk£MiUm. 

Medium i6$m0, 9*,6d.mt, Auoftii«ditioa 

in superior binding, 6r. 

TMipklBt (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

Guides. 
T«WBdrow (R. P.). A DAY BOOK OP 
MILTON. Edited by. Fcm^Uhk ^,U. 

T«wiilev (UUhr 8u««i). MY CHINESE 
N0T£-B00IC With i6 Illustrations and 
t Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8ci»w tof. 

A Colonial Edition is also 



A i;olonial liklltion Is also puDUshed. 
•ToynbM(PaffetX M.A., D.fitt. DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Demy 

%U0. xa<. 6</. tut. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
TMDchmerbert). DElRDRE WED and 

Other Poems. Cr, Zvo, 51. 
Tr«velyaa(O.M.X Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. EKGL/VND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 

Edition, Demy 800. xof . td, net, 
Troutbeck (O. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.)» B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
TyreII»Qill(PraiiCMX See Little Books on 

Art. 
Vardon (Horry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 

Demy %V0. tor. 6</. net, 
A Colocial Edition is also published. 
VAUffhan (Henry). See Little Library. 
Voeffelin (A.X M.A. See Junior Examina* 

tion SerieH. 
WaddeU(CoL L. A.X LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 

AND ITl) MYSTERIES. Witha Record 

of the Ex pedition of 1903-1904. With tooo 

Illustrations and Maps. Demy Sca %u, 

net, 
*Also I'hird and Cheaper Edition. With 
155 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
%vi», lof. 6«/. $ut. 
Wade (O. W.>, D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition, 

Cr, Zve, *is, 
Wagner (Richard). See A. L. Qeather. 
Wall (J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 

Autnor aiid from photographs. Demy Btw, 

4s. 6d. ne.\ See also Antiquary's Boimcs. 
Walters (H. B.>. See LitUe Books on Art. 
Walton (P. W.). See Victor G.Plarr. 
Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charlee). 

See I.P.L., English Library, and Little 

Library. 



HO or 



WMMl»ai.S.VMai OKCOiCMAirDa 

WitkPMait. CrTkfO. st.6dl 
/V <%4rrf n1 IMh Hi it nIrMmWitHit 
WarrwfVanMS (Hoik WiOkuik M 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO 
DANTS» chiefly bated on tbe CoauBc 
of Bbuvbhvto da Imola. With an 1 
dttctioo bj the Rev. Dr. MooMu la Two 
VolaoMS. Second Edition, Cr.hoo, M$t, 

WirterlMMo(Mra.Alfroi> WITH THK 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little HooOlies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Editiom. 
Smmii Pott hoo, %*, neL See also Little 

WeatSSboafl (T. C.X M.A. EXAMINA^ 

TION PAPERS.IN HORACE. Cr,%Po. 

9t, See also Junior E x a m i n a ti o n Series. 
Wobb(W. TA See Little Blue Books. 
Webber (P. C7). See Textbooks of Techno. 

WdSf' (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Science. 

WeUs(J.),M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, is.6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. SijotA 
Editien, With 3 Maps. Cr.^tfO. y,6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

* Westminster Oaietto* ONIco Bmne 
(Prands Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr. 4/0. te, 6d.net, 

Wetmoro (Helen C.). THE LAST OP 
THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo BUl'X 
Illustrated. Second Edition, DemyBvo, 6t, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WhlMey(C). See Half-crown Library. 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OL2GAR. 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTTEk. Cr.iw, 6s, 

Whitaker(Q* H.)» M.A. Sc? Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Qllbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OP SELBORNE. Fxlited by 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S..assistedby W. Wabdb 
FowLBR. M.A. Cr, 8m». 6r. See also 
Standard Library. 

Whitfield (B.B.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. WA GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY. lUustrated. Demy ^00, 
tax. 6d, net, 

Whiteley (R. Uayd\ F.I.C, PrinciDal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Broan 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 
Cr, Zvo, 9«. 6d, 

Whitley (Miss). SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. O.X B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

WilbeHorco (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^t. net, 
A Colonial Edition it alto pnbUshed. 
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Wlllciilt(W. HA B.A. See S.Q.S. 
WllklDMn (J. Frene). See S.Q,S. 
*WilllaiM (A.). PBTROL PETER: or 

Mirth forMotoritU. Illustrated ic Colour 

by A. W. Mills. Dimy 4/^. v. C</. Mr/. 
l^inianiMMl (M. O.). See Aadent Cities. 
WllllamsoiiriV.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. IlliistnUed. D$mjf tev. 

for. &/. 
WIIIIaBMoa (W.)b 6.A. Sm Junior Ex- 

amination Series, Jonior School Books, and 

Beginner's Books. 
Wmf^mCBMklM). LORD STRATH- 

CCNA:theStonrorhUUra. Illustrated. 

D€m9%90» 9t,6a. 

A ColonislEdition Is also toubllshed. 
Wllmot- Buxton (B. M.). MAKERS O*^ 

EUROPE. Cr.9v0. Fourth Ed, y. 6d, 
A Text-book of Europea.1 History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. CfAva, 3s, 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
Wiiaon (Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wllaon (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wiiaon (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PAS* 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. p0tf BTt0, a*. 6<f. 
WInbolt (8. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE, Cr, iva. tt, M, 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cn 8m. 31. &/. Ksv, 

Ks. net. 
/indie (B. C. A.). D.Sc, F.R.S. Sec Anti. 

?uary't Books, Little Guides and Ancient 
litics. 

Wlnterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Tecbnolory, 

Wood (J. Hlclcory). DAN LEND. III1 
trated. Tkirti Edition. Cr, %va. 6/. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W, Blrkbeck), M.A., lat^ Scholai of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonda 
(Mnlor J. E.)j RE., D.A.Q.M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spknsbr Wilkihsoh. 
With 34 Mapi and Plans. Dtmy Sow. 
s». 6d, mi. 



W^ln. 



Wordawortli (Cliriitoplior). 6ea Antl- 

quary's Books. 
•Wordawortli (W.). THE POEMS Or. 

With Introduction and Notes by NowatL 

C. Smith, Fellow of New College» Oxford. 

/«• Four Volumts, p§my 8m. 5*. mt 

gmek. See also Little Library. 
Wordaworth (W.) and ColMldgo(8* T.). 

Saa Little Library. 
Wrifflit(Artliar), M.A., Petloar of Quaan*s 

College, Cambridge* Sea Chuichmaa't 

Library* 
Wrigl«t(C.QordOii). SeeDanta. 
Wrigiit (J. C\ TO*DAY. /*(«>. t6Ma. 

Wri'ffhtVsoplilo). GERMAN VOCABU' 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. /V«/. 8cp#. 
u.6d. 

WroBff (Qeorgo M.)i Professor of Hist 

In the University i * *" *" ' 

EARL OF ELGIN. 



of Toronto. THE 
_ _ Illustrated. Dtm]^ 

8tw. 7«. 6tf. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wyatt(Katc) and Qiooff (M.). A B(X)K 

OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 94 

tllustt.-ttions in Colour. Cr, 8tv. toi. 6*, mt. 
Wvlde(A. B.\ MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

with a M^p and a PorUait« Dtmjf 8mi. 

t5*. net. 
A Colonial iT-ditiott Is also published 
Wyndliaiit (aaorfte). THE POEMS OF 

WILLIAM SH.TlCESPEARE. With an 

Introduction and Nrrtes* Dtmjf %O0, Buck- 

ram, g Hi top, tor. C4» 
Wyon (R. ). Sea Half-a^iwn Library. 
Yoota (W. BA AN AllTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Rfvhtd mmdEnlmrga 

Editiotu Cr.BM. %i.6d, 
YottojrCPUtoB). THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With 138 Iilustratiooi. 

Fifth BditioH, Dtmytvo, tu.Cd.msL 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

YottiiffJT. ML). THE AMERICAN 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 

Workand Workers. Cr.8a«. Cioih, u.lUf 
Japer homrda, sr. &£ 
Zfmnieni (Antooia). WHAT DO WE 

KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 

CITYT Fcmp.UfO. u.6d,mi. 



Andmt Oitiat 

General Editor, a C A. WINDLE. D.Sc.. F.R.a 
Cr, 8c»* 41. 6d. mi. 



Chsstbi. By B. C. a. Windia, D.Se. F.R.S. 

lUostsatedVy E. H. New. 
SNaswsBiniY. By T. Audeo, ILA., F.&A. 



CAimntainrr. By J. C €•■• LUD.y F«8.A« 



*SDnrsimoN. ByM. G. ... 

traud by Herbert Raihoo. 
*LiMcoijr. By E. Mansel SympeoOi 

II.IX IUiiitraMdhyK.H.llJir^ 
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MBSSR8. MBTHUIN'8 CATALOGUE 



Aatiq^OMifn Book% Thi 

OMcral EdiUMT. J. CHARLES COX. LL.a, F.aA. 

AMriM •r vottnMi dealing with Tarkms branehes of Eoflish AAtlqiiliiit| 

eomprtlMBaivt and popular, sf weU sf accurate Mid acholarlj. 

/>tfMX Saw. f X. ddl iM/. 



MoNAtne Lira. By tht Right 

R«v. Abbot OaaqiMt, 0.t B. lUoatratMi. 
Third E4itim- 
RanAtNS or thb PiuiMitTotic Aoa in 
England. By B. C IL WindU, D.Se., 
F.RS. Witb muatrous lUuttmdoiw and 

Old SaancB Books or tnb English 
Cnorch. By CbrittophM Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlchales. With 
Colonrod and other I lloAtrations. 

Cbltic Art. By J. Romilly Alten, P.S.A. 
WithaaaMfOtts lUustratioof aod Plans. 



AaciuBOLooT AND Palmi 
By R. Moaio, LLJX ~" 

SicatNBs or BRmnH SAiirrt. By 1. C % 
With auBMroiM llhistrations aaoFlaat. 

Tnb Royal Foaarrs or England. By J. 
C Cos, LL.D., F.S.A. lUoitiated. 

*Thb M ANoa AND Manomal RBOoaos. 
ByNathmnaelJ. Mono. IUattiat«L 

*SBALt. ByJ. HarveyBlooBL lUuttiatadi 



Bagiimer'g Book8» Tht 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Iasv FaBNCH Rhtmbs. By Henri Blooet. 
Illustrated. Fcmp, 8v«. u. 

Easy Stokibs raoM English HirroaY. By 
E. M. Wilriot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Cr. §m, tt. 



Easy Exaacisas in AarmtiBTtc 

by W. S. Beard. Fem^ im. Without 

Answers, u. With Answers, it. yH 
Easy Dictation and SpBLUNa By W. 

WUUamson, B.A. F^mriA JUMm. >em^ 

Bv», u. 



BuiiiaBBi Books on 

Cr. $vo, 2s. 6tL net. 

A series of volumes dealinif with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and bow they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are— 

Thb AoTOMoaiLB lNoi7STaY. By G. da H. 

Stone. 



PoBTS AND Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchangb. By Chas. Doguid. 

S4€ond Edition, 
Thb Business or lasuaANca. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Elbctbical Industby: Lighting, 

Traction, and Powaa. By A. C. Whyu, 

ESc 
Thb Shipbuilding Industby: Iu History. 

Science, Practice, aad Finance. By David 

Pollock, M. I. N. A. 
Thb Monby Markbt. By F. Straker. 
Thk Business Sidb or Aoricultubb. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brit wing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 



Mining and Mining Inybstmbnts. By 
«A. MoiL' 

Thb Business or Advbbtuino. ByClartooe 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. lUustiated. 

Tbadb Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Ekcinbebing. By T. Claxton Fidkr, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Tbadb. By J. Stephen Jeans. Illus- 
trated. 

MoNOPOMBs, TausTS, AND Rartblls. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chaiunan, Dean of the Facalty 
of Commerce in the University of Man* 
Chester. Illustrated. 

*Thb Coal Industbv. By Ernest Awk. 
Illustrated. 



; 
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Byssantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. LittD. 
A series of texUof Bjriantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 



Zacmarian or MiTVLSifi. TrtatUttd by F. 
J. Hamiltoo, D.D., and E. W* Brooks. 
I)9mf %90, IM. €d, mi, 

EvAsnut. Edited by L^on Parmentier and 
M. Bid«. Detmy 9v0. tor. 6d* mi. 



Thb HiiToav or Psbllus. Edittd by C 

Sathu. Pimy Sva iw. mi, 
EcTMBsit Chronica. Edited by yi o fitu t 

Lambrot. Dtmf 8o«. js. 6/. <m#. 
Thb Chkoniclb or Mobba. Edited by Jobs 

Schmitt. D9myZv0, t$$.mt. 



Ohurehmaa's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN. RD.. F.R.&E. 
A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of sendee to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding; as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed neoesujy being placed in footnotes. 

Thb Epistlb or St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fttlford, M.A. Fem^ Siw. t«. H 
mi. 



Thb Epistlb or St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Stetnd Ediiimu Fcmp. 8tw. 
M. 6d, mi. 

EccLBsiASTBS. Elited by A. W. Streaae, 
D.D. Femp.ho: u.6d,mi, 

Thb Epistlb or St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Philippians. E^iv^d by C R. D. 
Bim, D.D. Sse0Hd £diiUm, F€m^ 8tw. 
xsTtd, mi, 

Ohurchinaii*! 

General Editor, J. H. 

Thb Bbcinnihgs op Engl*sh CHaimAHirr. 
By W.E.CoUins,M.A. With Map. Cr.tvo. 

SoMB New Tbstambnt Pxoslbms. By 

Arthur Wright, M. A. Cr.lvd. 6x. 
Thb Kihgoom or Hbavbh Hbrb ahd Hbrb- 

APTBX. By Canon Winterbotbaa, M.A.* 

B.Sc,LL.B. Cr.lM. 3«. 6dl 
Thb WoxBMAitSHip or thb Pxatbb Boob : 

lu Ltterary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowdea, D.D. Stt^mi MtUH^n. Cr. Ivr. 

31. M 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 7Vu# 
Volurngs, Ftmp, Bmi at. mi emeK With 

Map. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whkaker, 
M.A. Fcmp.hv, \t,UUmU 

Xdbrary, The 

BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E 

EvoLUTioH. Bv F. B. Jevons, M.A» LittD 

Cr. Zv0. y. td, 
Thb Old Tbstambnt ahdthbNbw Schouu* 

SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Cr. Sfw. 6t. 
Thb Churchman's Intkoduction to thb 

Old Tbstambnt. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Cr» 8tw. y. 6d, 
Thb Chukch or CnatST. By S. T. Greee. 

M.A. Cr. 8e#. 6x. 
CoMPABATivB Thbologt. By t. A. Mac* 

ColkKh. Cr.Sfw. €t. 



' Olastieal Tmudatioiui 

Edited bf H. F. Fox, M.A., FaUow and Tutor of Braienose College, Oxford. 

CririMi ovir* 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classict, distinguished by litenry 
c x c el leac e as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



^EscaTLOS—AcameBittoii, Choephofoe« 
Moudefc Ttaasklad by Lewis Omb| 
LL.D. y. 

CicBBo-Dt^OratoM I. Trnitom by E. H. 
P.Ma«,M.A. jfciA 



CicBao— Seltet Orations (Pto Mikwe. Pra 
MtirMio» Philipmc il, hi CatUinaai). Tiaat- 
latedbyH.S.nSrBlakistOB,M.A. y. 

Cicno--pa Natara Deoroab Trsailatad by 
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Messrs. Methubn's Catalogue 



Dcno— D« Omdk. TnMkMd by a B. 

Gardiner. ILA. w.6^. 
HoKAC»— Th« OdM and Spodat. IVMHbtad 

by A. D. Godky, ILA. «. 



LuciAii— Six DiaJoguM (Nicrimu, Icaio^M •- 
ttippttt, Tba Cock, Tbt Smp, Th« ParMiu, 
Tb«LovarofFalaebood) TnuMlatadbyS. 



T.If«i%M.A. 9ik6iC 
SoTMOCni PlactiaaBdAfaui. Tkaailitadbqr 

S. D. A. MonhMd, M.A. 9t.€d, 
TACiTvt— Agrioola aiid G«nBaBia. TkuM- 

Utod by R. B. Townsbaad. aj; 6£ 
Thb SATmn op Jovsmau Tkaailatod Vy 

S. O. OwtB. at « 6tL 



I 

OonuiMrdal 8«riM 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, UttD.. M.A. 

A teries intended to assist studenU and young men preparing for a oommerdal 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and pactical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the tiusiness life. 



COMMBKCtAL EdUCATTON %H THCOtT AND 

Pkacticb. By E. E. Wliitfield, M.A. sf. 
An introdttcuon to Methuen's Conunercial 
Series treating the question of Commerciai 
Education fuUy from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent 
Bkitish Commbicb and Colomibs pkom 
Euzabbth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Third Editicn. 9$, 

COMMBBCIAL EXAMINATION PaPBRS. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. u. 6d. 
Thb Economics op Commbrcb, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. SteaHd£diti0m, 

u. 6d. 
A German Commbrcial Rbadbr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, er. 
A CoMMBRaAL Gbography op thb British 

Empirb. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. J^imriA 

Edition, as, 
A Commbrcial Gbography op Forbign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. s#. 



A Primer op Boswisa By S. Jadtsoa, 

M.A. Third EdiHffu, u. 6d, 
CoMMBRaAL Arithmbtic By F. O. Taylor, 

Bf.A. Feurih Ediiipm. tt,6d, 
Frbnch Commbrcial CoRRBSPONDBMCB. By 

S. E. Bally. With VocaboUury. Third 

EditioH, MS. 

GbRMAN COMMP.RCIAL CORBBSPONDBNCB. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabuhvy. Stc^md 

Edition. 9s, 6d. 
A Frbnch Commbroal Rbadbr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Steond Ediiwm. as. 
pRBCis Writing and Oppicb Corrbspond- 

BNCB. By S. E. WhUfield, M.A. Socomd 

Edition, as. 
A GuioB to Propbssioms and BosncBss. 

By H. Jones, u. 6d. 
The PRiMaPLBSOP Book*kbbpihg byDoublb 

Entry. By J. E. B. M*Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Dooghu Edwards. 

Stcond Edition, as. 



OonnoiBsenr'g Library, Tbe 

Pyide Royal^vo, 251. net. 



A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superblj 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. Ihe technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are^ 

Ivories. ByA.MaskeU. With 80 Plates b 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. & Robinioa. 
With 160 Plates hi Collotype and one b 
Photogravure. Steond E^tipn, 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in CoUotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 



"European Enamels. By H. Cunynghami, 
CB. With many PUtesbi CoUotype and a 
Frontispiece in AoCegravure. 
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Devotioiit She Library of 

With Inttx>dttctions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott 8zv, eloth^ 2S. / leather^ is. 6d, net. 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may be nf:cessarv to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the ^:ext, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 



The CoNrBSSioNs or St. Aogustink. Edited 

by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 
Thr Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D. D. Third Edition. 
The Imitation or Cnrist. fidited by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book or Dbvoi'Ions. tAiitA by J* W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Sterna Edition. 
Lyra iNNOCttmuM* fi'Uted by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Lira. Edited by C Bifg* D.D. Second 

Edition. 
Ths TiMPt.1. Edited by B. C 8. Ginon, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A GuiDB to BTBRMrrv. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbridg*, B.D. 
Ths Psalms or David. Bdlttd by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D* 
Lyra ArotTOLiCA. By Cjodinal Newman 

and cthert. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beecbing, M.A. 
The Inner Way. ByJ.Tanler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts or Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jeiiain, M.A. 



On the Love or God. By St. f rands de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual or Consolation raoM the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
The Song or Songs. Edited by B. BlaaUndi 

M.Ai 
The Devotions or St. Ansklm. Edited by 

C.C. LWebb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
BisHoi* Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Burn, B.D. 
Lyra Sacra : A Boole of Sacred Vers*. 

Edited by H. C* Beechiog, M.A, Canon of 

Westminster. 
A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 

Edited by T. H. Burn, B.D. 
Hbavicnlv Wisdom, A Selection from the 

English Mystics. Edited by E, C. Gregory. 
Light, Lips, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge^ 

M.A. 
*An Introduction to The Devout Lirs. 

By Sl Francis de Sales. Translated and 

£ditedb7T.BaniS|M.A. 



Standard Llbraryi Tbe 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

The StANDARD LiBRAUY is a new series of volumes containing the grtet classics of tbe 
world, and particularly tbe finest works of English literature. All the great masters will ba 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of tha diversity and splendour of our English tongue. Th* 
charsicteristics of The Sta»'dard Library are four :— x. Soundne.«is or Text. s. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness or Type. 4. Simplicity. Th« books ar« Hrell printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole h without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con* 
tains from too to S50 pages, and is Issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cicth gilt at One Shilling nes. In a few cases long books are Issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The followfaig books ate ready with the eaoeptioii of those marked with a f , which denotes 
that the book Is nearly ready :— 

The MBDitATioNs of KlAiictit Aurblivs. fRsLioto MKDict and Urn Burial* By 
IIm transIatioB Is by B. Gravts. Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

^^W^^TS^Ji^AiSSSStm '" '^'•'•■^ Tub Pilobim^ PBOORBSiL'^By John Banyan. 
VOL. L-seii;^ and seosibiifty. Rbflbctions on the Frbncm RBvoLunoN. 

Essays and Counsels and Tmb Nbw By Edmund Burke. 

Atlantis. By Fiarcis Bacon, Lord fTNa Analogy of RELiatoit,'NATtrRAL aitd 

Rbybalbo. By Joseph Butler, D. D. 

iCmHmmod. 
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Messrs. Mbthubn's Catalogue 



riuK Poms OP Thomas CNArnatTON, 



iBt 



fVoLi.-] 

fVoL II.— TIm tbomUj 



^ViTA NooyA._By Dsau. ^Tkamlstcd lalo 



BngUihWD. 

roMjoNBS. Bt Henry FMlding. TktblsVoL 
^CiANPOKD. By Mrs. GssktU. 

rHB HiSTOKT OF THS DkLINB AMD FaLL OT 

THB Roman Emfus. By Kdvaid Gibboo. 

la 7 volumM. ' 

Vol. V. U n«Arly rtsdy. 

Tb« Tut And Notes havs bsta rtvissd by 
T. B. Bury, LittD., but Um Apptodicss of 
*S% Biors cxpenciv« edition srs not givtn. 
^Tmb Vicab or WAKBPisLOi By Olivsr 

Goldsmith. 
Tmb Pobms andPlavs or Olivbb Goldsmitm. 
Thb Wokks or Bbn Jonson. 
tVoL. I.— The Case is Altered. Every Men 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour* 

The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Thb Pobms or John ICbats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt 
On thb Imitation or Chbist. By Thomas 
9k Kempit. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church. 
t A Sbrio js Call to a Dbvovt and Holy 

LirB. By William Law. 
Thb Plays or Chkistophbb Maklowb. 

tVoL L— Tamburlane the Great. 
Tmb Plays op Phiup Massingbr. 
tVoL L-The Duke of Milan. 



Thb Pobms or John Milton. In s volumes. 

fVoL L"- Paradise Lost. 
Thb PaosB Wobks or John Milton. 
tVoL. L—EikoQokUstes and The Tenure of 
Kingi and Magistrates. 
SlLSCT Wokks op Sir Thomas Mob& 

fVol. I, —Utopia and Poems. 

tTHE Republic of Plato, TransUted by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

Toe translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

fTuK LiTTLB Flowers op St. Fbamcis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Works op William Shakbspbakb. In 
lO volumes. 
Vol. I.— Pm Tempest s The Two GentlsBieB 
of Verora j The Merry Wives of Windsor / 
Measuri for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 
Vol. ii.-~Moch Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour '3 Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; i'hc Merchant of Venice ; As You 
UkelL 
Vol. 111.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Vol I v.— The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Fart of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
tVol. v.— The Life or King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 
Thb Lipb or Nelson. By Robert Soathey. 

tTHB NaTUBAL HiSTOIY and .^NTIQUITIBiOr 

Sblbobnb. By Gilbert White. 



Half-Orown Library 
Cfwm 9v0. SI. 6d. net* 



Tmb LirB or John Ruskin. By W. G. 

CoHingwood,M.A. With Portraits. Sixth 

Edition, 
English Lybics. By W. E. Henley. Ste^md 

Edition, 
Thb Golden Pomp. A Procession of English 

L>Tics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Second Edition, 
^Hn-RAL : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 

Sir G. S. Robertson, K.CS.I. Third 

Edition, Illustrated. 



Stkangb Survivals and Supbrstitions. By 

S. Baring.Gould. Third Edition. 
Vorkshirb Oddities and Strange Bvbhts. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition, 
Encush V1LI.AGBS. By P. H. Ditchfield, 

M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
A Book or English Prosb. By W, E. 

Henley and CWhibley. 
The Land or the Black Mountain. 

Being a Description of Montenegra By 

R. Wyon and G. Prance. ^With 40 Illustra^ 

tions. 



ninstrated Pockot UOaansj of Plain and Colonred Bookii The 

Fcap StWi 3f, 6d, net each volume* 
A series, in tmsdl form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
eneral literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best cditiont 
rithout introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOVBBD BOOKB 

ILD Coloured Books. By George Peston. I By Nimrod. With s8 Coloured Plates by 
With s6 Coloured Plates. Fcap.Zvo, v. net, Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 
meLipe and Death or John Mvtton, Esq. ( Edition. 

{Continued, 
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iLLOSTKATtD PoCkKT LlMAKY Of PlAIM AND CoLOUKM) ^OOM-^finftmiHt. 

"^^3^1^^* OP A Snatsmam. By Minifod. 



With 35 Coloitred Plates by Heiuy Aiken. 

'iAMDLST Ckoss. By R. S. Sortees. With 
y Coloured PUtet and too WoedcuU in the 
Text by John Leech. 
Siu SroNGB't SMrmto Took* By R. S. 
Surteet. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
uKKocKs' Jaunts and Tollitiss. By R. S. 
Surtecs* With tc Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. 

This volume is refyrinted from the et- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

V cK Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates imd 70 Woodcuu in the 
Text by John Leech. 

• B Analysis op tHi HtjNtiNO Fikld. By 
K. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Pbtes by 
Henry Alktn, tnd 41 Illustrations on Wooo. 

. .IB Tour op Dm Syntax in Sbarcm of 
TUB PicTURBSQUB. Bv William Combt. 
With joColott*^ Platts oy T* Rowlaadsen. 

. :iK Toub op Doctor Syntax in Sbarch 
or C0NS0141TION. By William Combe. 
With 74 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
UK Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 
Sbarch op a Wipb. By Willikm Combe. 
With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

. lie History op Johnny Quab Gbnus : the 
Little FoundKnr of the lata Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of * The Three Tours.* With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tmb Engush Dancb op Dbath, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations ty the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.' 7V«i» Volumes. 
This booAc contains 76 Coloured Plate.<i. 

TmrDancbopLife: APocm. liy the Author 
of * Doctor Syntax/ Illustrated with a6 
Coloured Engravings fay T. Rowlandson. 
'ire IN London: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes ofJerry Havrtbom, Esq.* and his 
Klegant Friend, Corintbian Tom. By 
Pierca Etan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R« andG. Cruik&bank. With numerous 



pesiffnson Wood( 
Hkal Lip 



JPB IN London: or. the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, Tha Hon. Tom DashalL By an 



Amateur (Pierc« Egan). With 31 Colottred 
Plates by Alkeil and RowlaadsoM, etc* 

Tub Lipib op an Acroi* By Pierce Egad. 
With 97 Coloured Platei by Theodort Laua, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Thb Vicar op Wakbpibld. By Oliver GoM« 
smith. With u Coloured Platts by T. Row 
land son. 

Thb Military ADVBNTt)RBS op Johnny 
Nbwcomb. ByanOfficer. WithfsColourtd 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb National Sports op Grrat Britain. 
With Descriptions and $t Coloured PbteS 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different ftom the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports' by 
the same artisti and none of the pbtes Rrt 
similar. 

Thb Adybnthrbs op a Porr Captaim. By 
ANavalOAoer. With t4 Coioored Plates 
by Mr. WiUiams. 

Gamonu t or, the Ark of PraserYtag Game { 
and an Improved Method of making Planu* 
tions and Covers, explained and illus tr at ed 
Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With ts 
tloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Acadbmy por Grown HorsrmbnV Con* 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Illustrated wits 
ay Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbai. Lipb in Irbland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn G'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 ColouredPlates 
by Heath, Marks, etc 

Thb Adybntiirbs op Johnny NsWComb in 
THB Nayy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old Englu;h Sqoirb: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so ColdBfed 
Vlates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

*Thb Enousn Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 9a Coloured Plates by.R. 
Cruikshaiik, and many IllBstnUloot oa 



by 1 
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FLAIV BOOKS 



Tmb Grayb : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
I Ihistratedby le Btchiagaesecuted by Louis 
ScUavooettTfrom the original Inventions of 



WilKsw Blake. With an ESjiBved Title PRge 
mnd a Portrait of Blake by T. PUUina, R. A. 
The aiusttatieaaBre repro4«c*4 tai photo* 



gravure* 



iLLOITRAtlOirt or TKB BoOK OP JOB. lo« 

YBBtdl and engimved by WiUiam Blake. 
These famous lUustrationa— as in ttuaiber 

a leproduosd Ib photogiBYuret 



Maof^9 Farlbs. With slo Woodcuts by 



iC#B/4 
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M18SRS. Methukn*s Catalogue 



lLL«mAim» Boaan Lmubv or PijuM AMP < 



WtaiBtMiCAtTLB. ByW. HmtkemMmrnvKik, 
Witk M Pbtat uid Sy Woodorts ia tk« Twt 
%y Gmvi* OaikalMMlE. 

Tm TowBK or LoNDONi By W. Htntinm 
Aintwoftk Widi4oPlatttaiid58Woodarts 
ia tU T«st %y Otorff* ChUkahuk. 

Fmamk FAraumi. By P. X. SoMdlty. With 
90 Platts by Geotge Chilksluuilc. 

Hahdv Anot. By Samntl Lovtr. Wtth S4 
lUatttmtioof by cb« Author. 



Tm CoMVLSAT Amolbs. By loMk ^ 

•adChorloiCoitoa, WI1I114 Platot tad 77 
Woodcuts ia tiM Ttst 

Tbis^rohnaoUrtprodooodftoaitbobtaali* 
fid odidoB of Joha Mi^or of 1104. 

Trb Picxwiac Papbbs, By Charioo Dick wi. 

With the 43 lUostratioas by Stynour tad 
Phif, the two But PUtee, aad the 31 Coa* 
temporary Oawhya PUtes. 



Junior Thnantnfttton 8«riM 

Edited by A. M« M, Stedman, M. A. /hi/. 8t/«. u. 

ThU aeriet U intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and ii intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The pnpm are carefully gmduated, cover the whole of the m^iecl 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. Tliey 
may be used vivd voce or as a written exammation. 



A 
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JmnoK Fkbmcm Bxamination Panai. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. 

J ONioK Latin Examination Papbis. By C. 

G. Botdoff, M.A. Third Sdiiicm. 

J ONIOK Engush Examination Papbks. By 
W. WUliamwn, RA. 

JONIOK AaiTHMBTIC EXAMINATION PaPBXS. 

By W. S. Beard. Stc0ttd Edition, 
JUNioB Algbbka Examination Papbxs. By 
& W. rinn, M.A. 



JuNioK Gbbbk Examination Patbbs. By T. 
CWeAtherbeMi,M.A. 

JUNIOK GbNBKAL iNrOKMATION EXAMINA* 

tion Papbbs. By W. S. Beard. 
*A Kbv TO THB abovb. Crtmm Swtf. 3*. €d, 

JONIOK GbOGKAPHT EXAMINATION PAPBBS. 

By W.G. Baker, M.A. 
JoNioB Gbbman Examination ParBBS. By 
A. Voegelia, M.A. 



Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Wiluamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience. 

A Class*Booic or Dictation Passagbs. By 

W. WiUiamsoa. B.A. Mltviuth Edition, 

Cr.tv0, ts,6d, 
Thb Gospbl Accobdino to St. Mattnbw. 

Edited by E. WUton South, ILA. With 

Three M ape. Cr, 8m. ix. 6d, 
Thb Gospbl Accokdingto St. Mark. Edited 

by A. £. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr, 8cw. i#. 6d, 
AJuNiox Encliih Grammax. By W. William. 

sou. B. A. With numerout paetases forjparsinf 

ana analysis, and achapter oa Kssay Writing. 

Third Edition, Cr,6vo. ts. 
A Junior C.f bmistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. StcondEdi* 

tion, Cr, 8r#. ex. 6d, 
Tmb Acts op thb Apostlbs. Edited by A. 

E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. tvo, ax. 
A JuNiOB French Grammar. By L. A. 

Fernet and M. J. Acatos. Cr.lvo, sx. 



Blbmbntary Expbrimbntal Scibnci. Put* 
sics byW. T. CkMigb, A.R.C.S. Cmbmistrv 
by A. K. DunstanrB-Sc. With • Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third Edition, Cr, too. 
9s,6d, 

A Junior Gbombtby. By Noel S. Lydoo. 
with 139 Diagrams. Soiond Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, at, 

*A Junior Magnbtism and ELBCT»icmr. By 
W. T. Clongh. Illustrated. Cr, Im. 
t.6d, 

Elbmbntabv Expbbimbntal Chbmistbt. 
By A. E. Dunsun, B.Sc With 4 Plates 
and 109 Diagrams. Cr, Bvo, •«. 

A Junior Frbnch Pbosb Composttion. 
ByR. R. N. Baron, M. A. Cr, 9oo, ex. 

*Thb Gospbl According to St. Lubb. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr, 
•tw. ax. 
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Leadon of SeligioA 

Edited by H. O. BEBCHING; MA., Cftnon of Westminster. 
Cr* Zv9, 2s, net 



With P^rirttiU. 



A series of short biographies of the 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

CAXOiNiiL Nbwmam. By R. H. Htttton. 
I oHN Wbslbt. By J. If. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop WiLBiaroacs, By O. W. Dmnitll, 

M»A* 
Cardinal M annimo. By A. W. Ilutton, M. A. 
Cm AKLBS SiMsoN. By H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Chalmbbs. By Mr*. Olipbant. 
Lancblot Amdkbwss. By R. 1«. Ottley, 

D.IX StemdEditi0iu 
AuGUSTiKK or Camtbkbubt. By B* I.^ 

Cutts, "D.D* 



most prominent leaders of religious life 



William I«aod. By W. H. Httttoo« M^ 
Third Edition. 

John Knox. ByF.MacComi. SitmtdSdiH^m^ 
OHN Hows. By R. F. Horton. D.D. 
lisHOP Kbn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborgb Fox, thb Qoakbb. By T. Hodgkiai 

D.C.L. 
John Donnb. By Attguttut Jttmpp, D.O. 
Thomas Cbanmbb. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimrr. By R. M. Cariyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butlbr. By W. A. 2 



Little Blue Bookfl, The 

Geneiml Eaitor, £. V. LUCA3. 

IllusirtUed, Dtmy i6mo, 2s* 6d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor b to get entertabiing or 
f xciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expres^d* 



X. Thb Castaways of Mbadowbank* By 

Thomas Cobb. 
7 Thb Bbbchnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lticas. 
-. Thb Aib Gun. By T. Hilbert. 
4. A School Ybab. By Netu Syrett 
c. Thb Pbblbs at thb CanraL. By Roger 



6. Thb Tkbasubb op PamcBoaTB pBieaT« 

By T.Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Baxbbbry's Obnbral Shop. By 

Roger AshtoQ. 

8. A Book of Bad Chilobbr. By W< T. 

Webb. 

9. Thb Lost Ball. By TkosiasCobbi, 



XdtUe Books on Art 

IVith many lilustraHaHS. Dtmy itmp. 2i. find mt* 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
-abject under treatment and icjecting minute details. These books are produced 
A ith the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 ulustmtions, Including a firontispiece in photogravure. 

Grebk Abt. H^B. Walters. S$emdE4iHm, I Holbbin* Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

I Burns* JoNBSk Fortante d« ^ 



HOOKPLATBS. E, ^ 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Ste m d SMHm* 
-^'oMNEV. Georee Paston. 
a'atts. R. E. D. Sketchky. 
'.EicHTON. Alice Corkran. 
VcLASooBz. Wilfrid WOberfbice and A. 

GUbert. 
Okbusb AND Boocma. BUsa F. Mlaid* 
Vandtcic M. G. Smallwood. 
1 vRNBa. Frances TyrelUSUI. 
30RXB. Jessie Allen. . ' 

tiappNBB. H. P. K. SUptaa. 



I RsMBSAarDT. Mrs. C A. Sharp 
, CoRor. Alice Pollard and Etbei 

Kaphabu A. R. Dryhurtt. 

MiLLBT. Netu Peacock. 

Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

*Christ in Art. Mr«. Heory Jeaaer. - 

iBWKLLBRT. CyTil DavenpoTt. 
ILAUDR. Edward X>illoB. 
*Tmb Abts op Japan. Edward Dilltn, 
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MB88E& METHUBN*8 CATALOGUE 



A wriat of littkboolM containing ewmiOw of the best work of thtgrattpah^^ 
Each vahuna oontaina ao platei in photomvoro, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

I A Lnrut Gaixbbv or Miujus. 
A LiTTLs Gallbrv or Knglish Pobts. 



A Lrmji OALumv or Rstnolm. 

A LiTTLB GALUUiT Or ROMNBV. 

A LiTTLS Gaixbkt or Hotpiibr. 



UtttoChiidM^Tlie 

SmmitPMt 8m, r/ori, ax. 6<f. net; leather^ 31. 6^. mi. 



Oxroao amd its Cot.ii.Boe«. 
M.,A. Illttstnuad by E. 



I. Bjr J. W«UiL 
H. New. Sixth 



CaMSRIDGB and its CoLUtGBS. By A. 

HMAUtoo Thompson. Ste0Hd JSdttim, 

lUostraiel by E. HTNew. 
Ths Malwkm Countky. By B. C. A. 

Windle, iD.Sc., F.R.S. lUiiscntwl by E. 

H. Nei. 
Shakbspbaib** Commr. By B. C. A. 

Windle, :O.Sc., P.R.S. Illustrated by £. 

H.New. SectUEdiiimu 
Sussex. Bv F. G. Bnibaot, M.A. Illustrated 

by £. H.New. 
WasTMiMsiBK AesBT. By G. £. Troutbeck. 

lUustraud by F. D. Bedford. 
NoRroLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 

B. C Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 
Brittant. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 

byJ.Wylie. 
Hbrtporoshirb. dy H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. IUustratedbyE.H. New. 
Thb English Lakbs. By F. G. Brabant, 

M. A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Kbnt. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 

Bedford. 



RoMB By C O. EUaby. IU«lmia by B. 

C Boulter. 
Thb Islb or Wight. By G. Cttach. lUos- 

trated by F. D. B«ifbnl. 
SuRRBV. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illnitnted 

by E. n. New. 
BociciNGHAMSHWB. By B. S. Roteoto. lUoe* 

trated by F. D. Bedlocd. 
SUPPOLK. ByW.A.Dutt. Illustrated by J. 

WyUe, 
Dbrbvshirb. By J. C Cox, I.L.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by J. C Wall. 
Thb North Riding or Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Morris. Illlustratedby R. J. S. Bertram. 
Hampshirb. By J. C Cox. Illustrated by 

M. E. Purser. 
Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 

Illustrations by the Author. 
DoRSBT. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Chbshirb. By W. M. GalUchan. Illustrated 

by Elizabeth Hartley. 
'Northamptonsiurb. By Wakeling Dry. 

Illustrated. 
*Thb East Riding op Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Morris. Illustrated. 
•Oxpordshirb. By F. G. Brabant. Ilhu* 

trated by E. H. New. 
*St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 

Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 



Xiittle Xiibrary, The 

With Introdttctions. Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Stw. Each Volume^ clotk^ Ii. 6</. tut; UatJur^ ax. &/. mi, 

A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and oiher literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and ver^e. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an inttoduction which 
gives (i ) a short biography of the author ; (a) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the Ix>oks are produced with 
great care. 
Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacon (PraacU). THE ESSAYS OF 

DICE. Edited by K. V. Lucas. Tw9 LORD BACON. Edited by Edwaba 

y^lumtt. Wright. 
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Barham (R. H.)« THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlat. 

3«niett(Mrf. P. A.>. A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Denison Ross. 
BUice (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE Edited by M. 

Pekugini. 
Borrow (Qeorge). LAVENGRa Edited 

by F. HiNDEs Grooms. Two yainnut, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson*. 
Brownloff (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Griffin, MA. 
Caiinlnf(aeorffe). SELE(rriONS FROM 

THE ANTI-IACOBIN : with George 

Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
Cowley (Abraliam). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H.C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Qeorf e). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Deane. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annb 

Matheson. TvfO Velum§$, 
Crathaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Dante (Allf hleri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cart. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee. M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lattd by H. F. Carv. Edited by Pagst 

ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 

TovNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (QeorgeV S£LE(n'IONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatpbild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE B(X)K OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dk:kena(Cliarlee). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Tw0 Volnmtt, 
Perrler (Satan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. (Goodrich • Freer and Lord 

Iddeslbigh. Two Volumes, 
THE INHERITANCE. TwoVolmmm. 
OaskeUnHrB.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V.Lucas. Second Sdiiioit. 
HnwtlMrae(N«tlMiilel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pbbcv Dbarmbr. 



Keats (John). POEMS. Witb an Intro- 

doction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masbpibld. 
KInfflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Witb an 

I ntroduction and Notes. Sieond Edition, 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. Godlky, M. A A reprint of tbe 

First Edition. 
Lonrfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 
Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bbbching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir (p. M.>. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F, f Ienderson. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
RochefoacaaldfLa). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhofb. Edited by C}. H* 

Powell 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edit td by A. D (k)Di.BV, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNKY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. LJhed by J. Ciiurton Collins* 

IN MEMORTAM. Edited by H. C 

Beechinc, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by EhzabetH 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited byEMZAfiKTM Wordswortii, 
Thackeray (W. M,). VANITY FAIR, 

Edited by S. Gwvnn. Three yolutHts, 
PEN DENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 

Three Volumes. 
E^SMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditcdbyS.GwTMN. 
Vauehan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY V AUG HAN. Edited by EowAan 

HUTTOK. 

Walton (liaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited W J. BocHAN. 
WaterhouaerMra. AitredV A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Miikik Edition, 
WordaworthOV.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by KowsiL 

w£^i!i!wth(W.)and GtlmrMM ffii T.V 
LYRICAL BAJULaDS. EditedTbyOiioiMB 
Sammom. , 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



IDBiatm Uhnaj 



fUprials IftmiBiAture of ft few im 

humaiiily, dcvolion, or 



books wUeh bftv« qialUicB of 



BormuNOKS A DialegM oa Yontlu By 



PidMrinff in 



ilSf. 



npol^ 



PoLONiut: or WiM Sawt and Modern In- 
•taaots. By Edward FitxGerakL From 
tbo odillon publishtd by W^ Pkkfiring in 
185a. Dirny 33JIWU LtmiM^r, •«. utt, 

Ths RubAivXt or Omar KhavyAm. By 
Edward FitiGorald. From the sit tdition 
of 1839, Third Edithm, Ltmtksr^ ir. mi. 



Tkb Lirn or Bovabo, Loko Hsbbbbt or 
CiOBBuiiY. Wricton Vy hbrnlf. From 
the edttioo printod at Strawberry Hill tn 
the year t764. Medium jajiwu LsmiMir, 

Tmk Visions or Dom FBANasco Qubvbdo 
ViLLBCAS, Knight of the Order of St. 
Jamee. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 

P0BM8. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi* 
tion of 1848. Lioiher^ as, ntt. 



Fcap. 8tw. 



Oxford Biosraphies 

Each volume^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, rut ; iiother^ 31. 6^ tut. 



These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 



Dants AuGHiSBi. ByPagetToynbee,M.A., 

D.Litt. With la Illustrations. Sectui 

Edition* 
Savonaboui. By E. L. S. Horsbargh, M.A. 

With la lUostrations. Sic»nd Edttiom. 
JoHH HowABD. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishoo of Gloucester. With ss Illustrations. 
TcNNTsoK. ,By A. C. Bbmson, M.A. With 

9 lUustratsoos. 
Walteb Raleigh. By 1. A. Taylor. With 

13 Illttstrati(Mis. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With la 

Illustrations. 
Thb Young Pkbtbnder. By C S. Terry. 

With la Ilhistrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With ta Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With la 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assist. By Anna M. Sted- 

dart. With t6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison PhiUips. With la 

Illustrations. 
BEACONsriBLn. By Walter SicheL Whh la 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With la Illus- 
trations. 
»Fenelon. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 

13 Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Cr, Ivo, 2s. 6d. 



French Examinatioh Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirttgnth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifih Edition, 
Croum 8tv. 6s, net. 
Latin Examination Paprrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 
Key {Fomrth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Grbbk Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Eithth Edition. 
Kbt (Third E^timi^ IsMMd as above. 
6r. mt, 

GeBMAN BXAMtWATfON PAPERS. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition. 
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Key {Third Edition) Issued as above 
6r. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papebs. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowlbogb Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, 

Kry {Third Edition) isaned as above. 
js, net. 

Examination Paprrs in Bnolism History. 
By J. Tatt Plewden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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Social Questioiis of To^y 

Edited by M. DB B. QIBBINS^ Utt.D.. M.A. Cr&WH Bw. 9s. 6d, 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the pubUe mind. 



Tradb UmoNisM— Nbw and Old. By O* 

HowelL TlurdBdHu,m, 
Thb Commbsok or NATioNi. By Ct F. 

BasUUe,M.A. Third KditUn, 
rnsAuBN Invasion. By W.H. Wilk!Qt«B.A. 
Thk RoKAi. BxoDUS. Bv P. Andetson 

Graham. 
Land NATioNALiZATtON. By MaroM Cos* 

B.A. Ste^nd Edtii^m 
\ SHORTca Working Day, By H. de B. 

Gibbint and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to ths Land. An Inquiry Into Rural 

Depopulation. By H. IL Moore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Coknbks. By J. Stephen 

jeans* • 



Thb Factorv System* By R* W. Cook4 

Taylor. 
Women's Work. By Lady Dilkc, MIsS 

BuUey, and Miss Whitley. 
Socialism and Modern Thooght. By M. 

Kauffmann. 
Thb Problem of the Umemployed. By J. 

A. Hobton, M.A. 
Live in West LoNboN By Arthur Shtnrell, 

M.A. ThtrdEdiHtn, 

Railway Kationauzation* By CMmsnt 
Edwards. 



University and Social SettlemeMts. By 
W. Reason, M.A 

Toxtbooks of Seidiieo* 

riL\CTtcAL Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Third EtUti0iL C#v 8m. jt. 6A . 



Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, t>.S&f 

M.A. Cn ttw. 3I.&/. 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

Frcnch,M.A. Cr.lM. TkirdMdiihH, u,6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part n. By W. 

Frtnch, M.A» and T. It. Boardman, M.A 



Cr. IM. u, 6d, 
KxAMfLEs IN Physics. By C £• fackloa* 

B.A., Scienct Master at Bradferd Oraounat 

SchooL Cr. 8tf». at. 6A 
Elementary ORoANtcCHEMtSTRVk BvA. E. 

DuBsun, B.Sc.. liead of Chemical Depart* 

meot. East Ham Technleal Collega* iiltts* 

trated. Cr.%v. t.U, 



Tecbnologyi Textbooks of 

Edited by O. P. QOODCHILD, B. A., B.Sc, and O. It MILLS, M.A« 

/W/^ lilmtraiuL 



How 70 Make a Dress* By J. A. E. Wood. 

Third EdiH0n, Cr,9is%. u,6d. 
CARpENntv AND Joinery. By F. C Webber. 

F^mrth EdiiUtu Cr. BtM. y, 6d. 

MlLUNERV, ThEORBTICAI. AND PRACTICAL. 

By Clare Hill. Sicpnd EdiiUn, Cr.^ve, u* 

ItcHNicAL Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C T. MUlis, M.I.M.E. Cr. 8m. 



An iNTRODtXTION TO THE STUDY OP TEX- 
TILE Design. Bi* Aldred F. Barker. D^mjf 
8fv. jt,6d. 

Builders' QuAimr.^iES* By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr, Zv0, 4r. 6d, 

RAroussft METAL Work* By A. C Horth. 
Cr.8M. Sf.6^ 



Tbeology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottlby, D.D., Professor ot Pastoral Theology at Oxford^ 
and Canon of Christ Church, Ozfon.'. 

The series is Intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthj Textbooks, adequately representiig the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to ttie reading public an 
sccnnUe and concise statement of facts and principles in sH questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 
TitB XXXtX. Articles ot the CMVRcit op 

Bnglamik Editad W E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Third mmdChmp^£diiimi^9m 

An iNTRODOCnOM TO TMS HiSTOBT OP 

RBUGiOit.. By F. B. Jtvoos. M.A.. 

TRlMCTRmoPTMBlNCABIiATtOir* ByR. 

L Otiley, IXIX Sntnd mmd Chi^r 



An tNTRonoctiott to the Historv or the 
Creeds. Br A* E. Bum, B*D. thmt]^ 
8a». iot.<i£ 

The PmuMOPirv op Rblmion nt Enolano 
ANOAsiBMCA. By Alfred Caldeeait, P.D. 

A HisToiT Of Ba«lt CNtisTfAN DocTimi. 
By J. F* BalhttiM Baker, M.A. ArmirtRii^ 
tat.4i 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalcx;ue 



Oeaml Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D.. WAiden of Keble CoDefe. 
DMA Ireknd's ProiBSSor of Bxegctis ia tho Univenitjr of Oxford. 

The object i 
neeniiiCl 

linaielyv' 

extintbel 

inee of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 




Im, Book or Gimbsis. Edited with Intro- 

doctkm and NoCm hy S. R. DriTer, IXD. 

Fourth Editwm Demy •««. tot. uL 
Thb Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibioa, 

D.D. StundBditi0m* DtmyZvo, 6t. 
Phk Acts or thb Aposilxs. Edited by R. 

R Rackhmm, M. A. Di. ty 8tv. Steond mnd 

CkeapiT Edtii^n, tor. 6/. 



The Fimt Epistlb or Paul thk Apostui 
to thb CoKiNTHiAMSi Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Dtmif 8m. 6«. 

The Epistlb or St. Jambs. Edited with Io« 
troductba and Notes by R. J. KaawUng , 
M.A. DimyUf* 6r. 



Part II. — Fiction 



UhaaealiB. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Bditiam. Cr. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

S0C0»d Editwn, Cr.Bv^ 6t 
:APR1CI0US CAROUNE. Sec^iU Edi- 

ti»H, Cr, 8v#. 6r. 
.OV£ AND LOUISA. Sicamd EdttiffH. 

Cr,Uf0. 6r. 
»ETER, A PARASITE. Cr, 8«#. ts. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. TJkird 

EdiiUn. Cr, %V4. 6r. 
Uistey (P.). Author of *Vice Vera.* A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by BERMAto Paetkiogs. Third Editwn, 

Cr, 8vff. 3». 6d, 
ftachellerarvlfiff). AuthoroT'EbenHolden.' 

DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bv0, 6r. 
Ugpt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr,ivo, 6r. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed, Cr,3vo,6s. 
ElartOff •Qottld (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr, Hvo, 6r. 
JRITH. Fijth Edition, Cr,Zvo, 6». 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Editicn, Cr, Zoo, 6?. 
:HEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, Cr. ^vo, 6t, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Edition, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
lACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6m, 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edition. Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
HOtUl. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

itfo, 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8v#. 6«. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr, %m. 6x. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, 9vo, 6r. 
BLADYS. lUustrated. See^nd EdiHon. 

Cr, %vo, 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, tvo. 6s, 
WINSFRED. Illustrated. Second Ediiiom, 

Cr Bvtf 6m 
ROYAL GEORGIE. lUustrated. Cr, W*. 6m. 
MISS QUILLET. IlluUrated. Cr, ^vo. 6s, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr, 

BtfO. 6s, 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition, 6d 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 

Boys and Girls. 
Barlow (Jane). THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. Cr. ^vo, 6/. See also 

Strand Novels. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 

Cr. ZtfO, 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition, 

Cr, Btfo, 6s, 
THE LADY ELECTTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
. Illustrated. Third Editioss, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. 
Beffble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr, 8»#. 6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 

MERCHANT. With 36 lUustrations by 

G. K. Cmbstbeton. • Second Edition. 

Cr, ivo. 6s, 
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-^ensenCE. p.) DODO, y^rtk Edition, 

Cr. 8x«. 6x. Scs also Strand Novels. 
^'^nsoll (JVUrraret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
' nurne (Harold C). See V. Lanffbridge. 

urton (J. BloundeUe). THE YEAR 

ONE: A Page of the French Reirolation. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bva, 6t, 

HE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr, 8m. tff. 
. BRANDED NAME. Cr, Boa, 6s, 

See also Strand Novels, 
.apes (Bernard), Author vi *The Lake of 

Wine/ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Tkird 

Edititm, Cr, Sva 6*. 
' MY OF ITALY. P^mrtkRd, Cr,%o9. U, 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Cr, Bvo, 6t, 
:hea0C;y(Weatherby>. THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT E&IERALD. Cr. 

Vtf, fir. 

HE MYSTERY OP A BUNGALOW. 

Second E«kiti0H, Cr, B«#. tt. 
See also Strand KoveU. 
Jlifford (Httf h>. A FREB LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Cr,Zv0, 6t, 
Mifford (Mrs. W. K.). See Strand Kovtlt 

and Books for Bojrs and Girls. 
sTobbCrhooMsJi A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr, Zd0. 6s, 
Corelli (Maria). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TWniSr^trM Sdiii^ti. Cr, 

tva, 6s, 

ENDETTA, TwentjhStcPtuiEditltts, Cr, 

tv0. 6s* 
THELMA. TkiHy,Tk{rd Bddwh, Cr, 

Zvp. 6s, 
VRDATH! THE STORY OP A DEAD 
^^^ELF, SixteenikEditicm. CnSev. 6s, 

H E SOUL OF LILITH. TAirieemtk Edi- 

fian, Cr. 9v0» 6s, 
VORMWOOD. F0u*i€tmik EdUlHi, Cr. 

%V0, 6t. 
^ \5A5?A§,- A . DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. FeHitik Edi- 

iton, Cr, tve. 6s, 
THE^ SORROWS OF SAtAN. EitUtth 

Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6t, 
THE MASTER CHRtSttAN. tftjM 
Tkousand, Cr, Bw, fir* 

*"^1^.52S^^.J?OWKRs A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, ly^k TJUmsuuL C^. 

tV9. 6s, 

"<l2.'5i!P<^0 MAN: A SIMPLE LOVB 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. A Etgm MditUsu 

Cnlva. fit. 
?pY. ^JVm^*#tofc Cr,%D0, <!. 

crocfcatt (8. %X Author of'Tba RaMtrs.* 
et^ LOCHINVAR. nh-flrattd. TkMi 
Edihm, Cr, Im. 6t. 

THE STANDARD BBARLR. Ct. W*. «r. 

JOHANNA. Jte»»#MMM. Cr.lM. 6«. 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third EdiHen. 

Cr. Zvo. 65. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition, Cr. 8va. 6s. 
PEGGY OK THE BARTONS. StJcih 

Edition. Cr. Zvc. 6s. 
ANGEL, fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s, 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition, Cr, 

Bvo. 3^. 6d. 
Dawson (Praticlt W.). THE SCAR. Cr, 

D«wBon''(A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conao). Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company,' etc. 

KOUND THE RED LAMP. Mntk 

Edition. Cr. Bvd* 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannett^) (Mrs. Evei-ard 

Coles). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. IHtistrated. Third Edition, 

Cr, ^vo. ts. See also Strand Novels. 
Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVlLS 

OF BALGOWRIE. E^ih Edition, 

Cr. tvo. 6j. 

See also Strand Novels. 
Plndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY* 

Third Edition. Cr. Bve.» 6s. ^ ^ 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s* 
See also Strand Novels* ^ ^ ^ 
PItzpatrIck (K.) THE WEANS AT 

RUWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi* 

tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s, ^ ^ . 

FItzstephen (QeraldV MORE RIN 

THAN KIND. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Retcher (J. S.). LUClAN THE 

DREAMER. Cn 8tw. 6*. 
Praser (Mrs. HutrH), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
*THE SHADOW OP THE LORD* Cr* 

Bvo, 6s. 
*Fuller«-Malt1and (Mri.), Author of ' The 

Day Book of Betfaia Hardacre.* BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Batnr. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition. Cr. BvO, 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY* Second Edition, 

Cr. Bpo. 6t. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. %tfo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. tvo, ft*. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zve. 6s, 
Seo also Strand Novels. 
Gerard (BmllyV THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Qiaaloff (QeerceX Author of ' Demm/ ' In 

the Year of Jubilee/ etc. THE TOWN 

rKAWZhLKK. Second Ed, Cr, $90. 6s, 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. tvo. 6s, 
aialg (Cbaries). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. A New Edition* Cr,%O0, 6$, 
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•THZ fCMOtABY DAOCMTCa. Cr. 



TMfc 



I^F.UFri 



Of TH!L BRUTE. 



fUwimrUmm (At 
r>llA», Cr. lew, 



a), PATIEMCE 

HldMiM rB<»tft1. 7 HE PROPHET OF 

HKkKELEY SQUARE, Stc^md Editwm. 



!i4C0md 



Hfl OUv«r>l Autboir of ' Robert 
XJIK bEklOUS WOOING. 



lt^H(,^VJi^ OK CONSCIENCE. 

hdtthm. Cr. Uf0. 6#, 
KKMX, yiJtkKditi^. Cr.tvg. 6t. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE i'AN. 5i>/A 

HMtitm. Cr. %V0. 6§, 
HVKWAVH. C>. »»#. v-«^- 
THK r;AKnKN or ALLAH, Twf/tk 

/*////*«, Cr. Hi'*?. 6#. 
TMK riLACK hJ'ANIKL. Cr. »i/i». 6f 
HoblMi (John 

Hop* (AathonyV. THE GOD IN THE 

CAH. TtnthMMthn. Cr. iva. tt. 
A CH.iNGE or AIR. Sixth Edition. 

A KTAN'br'MARK. h'i/tk Editim. Cr. 

Ilf«#. tit. 
THE CHRONICIJCS OF COUNT AN- 

lONH). Sixth Kdiihn. Cr. Bw. 6i. 
PHKOHO. Illumraud liy H. R. Millar. 

.Vi r/A Hdithm. Cr. 8ri». 6/. 
SrMON DAI.IC Itlumiaifld. SixihEditi^n, 

fV, If'ii. Cm. 
THK KIN(i'S MIRROR. /VwrM Edithn, 

Cr, Nftf. 6f. 
Q 1 1 1 S A N r IC. Fourth Kdithn. Cr. 8v#. £/. 
THK DOt.LY DIALOGUES. Cr.Zva. ts, 
A NK.KVANT OK THE HUHLIC lUus. 

liiMfitl, i'purth Edi /10m, Cr, 6iv.^ 6r. 
Hoi«« (llratiam). Author of * A Cardinftl and 

hU ConMUhc*,' vtc, ate* THK LADY 

OrtVnC S$c0miEd. Cr. 8rHi. ft*. 
Mourli (ltm«raon>. THE MISSISSIPPI 

UOlllt|,|C lIluMiutrd. Cr. 8w. 61. 
Mauiniitti (Clem«itc«). THK LIFE OK 

MK Adl.OVAl.KDKGALIS. (V. 8f/#. 6j. 

Myn* (C. J. CutclllfaV Author of 'Cantain 

\»lil#.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

rk»»d Edition, tr, «fv. 61. 
Jai^bt (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

/WM/^Af>4/A EdiiUn, Cr. St'tf. j*. &/. 
SEA UJ^ClONlk 7V#^A ir/ili#«. Cr. 

A MASTER OK CRAFT. lUuiUatad. .Tirrl 

hdititm^ Cr, W*^ u. M. 
IIOHT KKKIOHTS. Iltusttattd. Eijlk 

EMthfm. Cr, tr<#. w. Kt, 
i«iii«« (HMr^l THK SOFT SIDE, Stc^mJ 

THK UKVTKK SORT. Cr. twv 6*. 
tUK AM»AS.$Al>ORS. St^^md EdiiUm. 

THK OOLT^KN tOWU VAi^d Edtiw^ 









TOR TAUxv or ife 

HKRrrAVCB. o.awu u, 

EawliM JH— . Baibr)^ WITH B8KX 

m IRSLANIX Cr. Im §a, 

LmrMB (HanyVAtfkor of 'WImi dn 
BiBv Bflik.' CHILDRXV Or THK 
BUbH. Cr.tMt. ««. 

UOmmsCW.). THK HUNCHBACK of 
WkSTMlNSTKR. rA^»# ^^KMm. Cr. 
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THE CLOSED BOOK. 

THE VALLEY OF THK SHADOW. 

Uluunud. Third EditUm. Cr, 9m0, «c 
BEHIND THK THRONK. Third Ediiimu 

Cr.9t>0, 6ff. 
Uven.Y««U \S.X ORRAIN. SttmU 

Edition, Cr,lv0, €t, 
Uof (J. UrtlMrX Co-Aotbor of 'Tht 

Darlinc of tb« Gods.' MADAME 

BUTTERrLY. Cr.lM. J,U, 
SIXTY JANE. Cr,Zv9, 6t, 
Lowli (CmUV. THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MTOOK. Cr, %vo, 6t, 
Lyail (BdM). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 42W Thomaud, Cr, lv0, 

%t, 6d. I 

WOuthy (Jttttlo HA Author of * If I wett ' 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illuitnud. Third Edition. Cr, 

Fr,j. r.i. 
THK DKVAD. Second Edition, Cr,9u0, U 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAia 

M«ciialightaii(S.). THE FORTUNE OF ^ ^' 

CHRISTINA M.VCNAB. Third EdiHm, v ,, 

Cr. tzo. 6j. v 

Mal«t(Lucaa>. COLONEL ENDERBYS I ^ 

WIKK. i-'curtk Edition, Cr.hoo, U. i '" 

A COUNSEL OK PERFECTION. Ntm ^ 

Edition, Cr, 8m^ tt. ' 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fonrtoonth Edition, 't '' 
Cr, tvo, tt, 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition, C". '^ ^ 

THE GATELBSS BARRIER. FonrthEdi- ■ i M 

THK HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CAUCADV. SowonthSdHiom, Cr.lMb ««. ^ m 
Sta abo Books for Bom aad Giris. 
MMUi(Mra.M.e.XOLfviA*SSUMlCKR \ a 

S o €§ m i £diiiom. Cr,9mo. 6*. « 

A LOST KSTATR. A Horn E^Om. ^ T. 

CKtva. 6s. 4 

THK PARISH or HILBY. ANomMdUitn, 1 C 

Cr.%no. 6*. > X 

THK PARISH NURSK. 

Cv.|««, 6«. 
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ORAN'MA'S JANE. €r,9p4. 6*. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. 8fw. 6s, 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New SdiiUtt, 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A Ntw 

£diei^m, Cr.Zvo, fir. 
ROSE AT HONEYt»OT. SieondBtL Cr. 

8o». 6f. See also Books for BoTsmnd Girls. 
MaiTlott (Charles). Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA* Second JldOUn. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. SecpndEditioiu Cr,%w» 6x. 

A DUEL. Cr.9v0. 6t. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Sie^iki 
JSdttten. Cr. Zv0, 6r. 
See also Strend Noveltt 

Mateo (A. 6. W.)» Author of ' The Four 
Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA, llhis* 
trated. Stcemd SdiiUm Cr»%tw, 6i, 

'Mathere (Helea)* Author tt 'Conhi' thro' 
the Rye.' HONEY, ^^mrtk EdiiUm, 
Cr.lvo, 6r. _ ^ 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr.hvi, 
6». 

THE FfeRRYMAN. Steend SdiiUn. Ck 
B9d. 6s, 

Maxwell (W. B.). Author of *The Ragged 
Messenger.* VIVIEN. Sevenik MdiHlm. 



TUrd 



Cr, Bv0, 6s. 
THE RA(K;ED messenger. 

Edition, Cr. 8f^. 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr, 8m. U. 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. See&md Kditt^n, 

Cr.BvO. 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cr,9ifd. 6f. 
VICrrORY. Cr. 8w. 6s, 

See also Books for Girls and Boys. 
Meredith (Bills). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. 8rtf. 6s, 



Molly* (The Author ofX THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. 8m. 6f. 
Mltford(BeftnuB)i THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. lUttstrated. Sistk Mdiihn, 

Cr,t»0, %.\6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

TkirdSditUn, Ck $00, 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Sietnd Sditkm, 

Cr.%v^ 6t, 

Meoitresor (P, P.\ Anther of •late the 
' HSdacs.' THE ALIEN. 
Cr. BMW 6t. 

o^r.2"IA'*"»>' TALES OF MEAN 
STWftBTS- SixaMdithn, Cr.Uf^. 6s, 

ACUILDOFTHEJAOa F^mMEdltUm, 
Cr.hm, 6s. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Smmd EdMm, 

CmNING MURRBLL. Cr.Sww 6$. 
THE HOLE INTHK WALL. F09sHh£di. 

H^ Cr.%if0. te 
DIVERS VANITIES. CfV Im^ «fe 



Highways 1 
TSrdidit 



Nesbit(E.). (Mrs. £. Blai)d)r THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. F0urtk MditUn. 

Cr, Zva. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
Norris (W. B.> THECREDITOFTHE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Sumd BdiUfu 

Cr, %vo, 6s, 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Ck 

8t/d. 6s, 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Ck 8M. 6s. ^ 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Ste0tsdEMHH^ 

Cr, 8m. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
oniyant (Alfred). OWD BOB. THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Bigklk 

Edition. Cr. 8Mb 6k. 
0|»peiiheliB (6. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. Third Edition, Cr.Bv^. 6s. 
Oteahaitf (Joha)» Author of *Bart)e of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS« 

Sic^nd Edition* Cr, 8m. 6», ^ 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. F$urtk 

EditiofU Cr, 8m. 6t, 
Pain (Barry)* THREE FANTASIES. 

tINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition* Ck 

8m. 6s, 
Parker (Ollbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, 
MRS. FALCHION. Ei^ Edition* Cr.lM. 

6s. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ilia** 

trated. Ninth Edition, Cr,Zvo, 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC ! 

The Story of a Lost Napoleoo. E(ftk 

Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH! 

The Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illiit- 

trated. Eourteentk Edition. Cr. 8m. C* 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONGS a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fi/tk Edition. Cr.lvo.6t. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILSTTBS. 

S§c§nd Editien. Cr.Mvo, y. 6A 
Paaibertaa (MaxX THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONiC Illustrated. Third 

Ediiion, Cr, 8mu 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustra. 

tioDS by Frank Dadd and A. Fenestaer. 

Cr.bm, 6e. 
Phinpotta (Bdaa). LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/lk Edi* 

Horn. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. Whh a FnaUviiee. 

FowrthEdmon. Cr.tmc 6t. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 3mMd 

EdiHm. Cr. 8m. te 
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rmtlVnt JtUdMSHm, Cr.tm, it. 
"Jg ^y g"^ FRISOMEK. nM 
TMUCUi WOMAir/ MmmiJk EdiHm. 

KnScKA'fArmnrvmE. witkafraoik. 

9iMi. TUrdMMUm. Cr.9m, 6». 
^TMBPOimBBVB. Cr.lM 6t. 

„Aiitbor pT 'DMd Mm'i Rock.' THE 
"IITK WOLF. S$tmui Mdiiitm. Cr. 

noTMAYOllOFTIlOY. Cr. lew. U. 

^JAJ9^*^)^ the wooing of 

VHEILA. SMttdKdiHm. Cr.$v0, «f. 
THE FRINGE OF LISNOVBR. Cn 8m. 
Of. 

VEliTED 'VILLAOE. IUutm«l by 
DoftOTNV OwvN JirrRBVi. Cn8fi#. «f. 
RMm (W. P«tt). LOST PROPERTY. 

'KRB. SM0ndS4Ut0m. Cf\ 8m. 6f. 

A SON OF THE STATS. A Utw EMHm. 

A BREAKER OP LAWS. AUiwMditi^ 

Cr, 8m» ]# d</ 
MRB. GALER'S BUSINESS. IlliuiratW. 

Si€0n4 KMU0n, Cr, lt)#. 6f. 
HECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, 8m. 

)l*8i^. 

IUt«hl«(Mrf. DavM O.y. THE TRUTH- 

lUNrU (C. 0. D.V THE HEART OF 
fltE ANCIENT WOOD. Cn 8m. 

RiMMll <W. ClAriO. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. lUnitniMl. /VM 
iidn(0t$* Cr* 8m. it. 

Hin ISLAND PRINCESS. lUiatraltd. 

SH^td KditiH^ Ck ttMk if. 

ABANDONED. O. 8m. «i. 

Bm aim BmIkb h9 Boyt 8nd Oirh. 
Bof/MEt (AtfillM). ANTHBA*S WAV. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Ck 

Im. 8#> 

TttE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 5^iMMf 

Mfthn. Cr. 8m. «(. 
MBS. LVOONS HUSBAND. tVi Im. €*. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Bm mm PkrMi4 N^vtb. 
BhMliMI (W. P.V THE MESS DECK 

< K «M. $t. AA 




DSBP^SATAQAp 

v.r " - 

. fVaMt). EPtmnCRS OF 
Cr. 8m. 6t. 

(BLL A TRAGEDY m COM- 

lONPLACiB. SscmdEd. Cw.9m, U, 
WiliiHii (PMdX BY A FINNISH 

LAKE. rr.8M. 6t. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. 

8m. 6c SMaboStiaadNoMb. 
WaltB (B. C)i THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A KMtoeky Rommm. Cr.8M. 

6t. 
WmtMmkiH. B. JVUrrtott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8o«w 6c. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TAiM .fitf^M^ 

Cr. 8m. 6c 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Ifhu- 

tratioos bf Frank Craig. Stc^mdEdiH^n. 

Cr. 8mw 6c 
•THE HIGH TOBY. With a FrooUsptec*. 

Cr. 8m. 6c See also Stiaml Novels. 
Wttllt (H. a). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Zv0, 6r. 
Wttynaii(Staiil«yy. Auth. .- of * A Gentleman 

of France.* UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

Vnth Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 

Nimettintk Ediiipm. Cr.hfp. ts. 

White (Stewart B.\ Author of < The Biased 
TraiO CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
RonanoeoftheFreeTtaiL Ste^mdEdiiim. 
Cr.9m, 6c 

White (Percv). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Sdiiipm, Cr,990, 6r. 

THE PATIENT MAN. Stcmd EdUUm. 
Cr.%90. 6». 

WUnuuMi (Mra. C N.)b Author of «Th« 
Barnstormers.* THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Cr. 8m 3t.6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, 8m. 6r. 

THE SEA COULD TELU S^mmdEMHmt. 
Cr. 8m. 6r. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third £diti^ Cr,9m. 6c 

PAPA. Cr. 8m. 6c 

»LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Cn8M. 6c 

WnOMMM (C. N. Mi« A. M.>. THE 
UGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Beh^the 
Ro«am of a Motor Ow. Utei ' 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. 

SixthEditimt. Cr.htm. 6c 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Widi 

i6 UhmrMian. Sixth Editim. Cr. 

»W>lhvi« fMIX Aathor of "Uriah the 
Hittite.* THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Or.8M. 6c 
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The Stniid Novels 

Cr. 8fv. CMk, u, net, 

CfrcooKAGCO by the great aad tteadj sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methoca ha^ 
determined to issue a new series of 6ctiDn at a low price nnder the title of 'Tkb SniAtm 
NoTBLS.* These books art well printed and well bound in cUtk^ and the exoellenee oi their 
Quality may be gauged from the names of those anthors who contribute the early ^himet of 
ue serieSa 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as Iobk as a six shillhig 
nc /el, that they are bound in cloth and not la paper, and that their price Is One Shilling ml. 
They feel sore that the public will approdatt Mch good and cheap literatvrei and the books oui 
• be seen at all good booksellers. 
The first volumes are— 



Balfour (Aodrew). VENG£ANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
3arinff-0ouId(S.). MRS. CURGENVBN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 

•THE FROBISHERS. 
Barlow (Jan*)* Author of * Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST • 
K CREEL OF IRISH STORIES.^^^ 
•THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Biirti«ai(Oo^). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Beftfon'(E. P.), Author of •Dodo.* THE 

Bowles (0. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emma), THE POETS CHILD. 

Bullock (Shan R). THE BARRYS. 

rut: CHAKMKR. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Bi^rton (J. Blouodello). 
SALT SEAS. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. 

UKNOUNCED. 

•FORTUNE'S MV FOE. 

Cipes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S FIRE. 

Cbcsae^ iW««tii«rh>r>. THE BAPTIST 

TH£ BRANDED PRINCE. 

TH£ FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
CeOfairwowl (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE* JULIET.* 
CwBford (L. Cop*)b SONSOFADVER. 

SITV. ^^ 

Crma iSfpli— ). WOUNDS IN THE 

Omr AC. B.). THE ROMANCB OF 

^UPF(>LD MANOR. 

n^^tarrto)b THE BLACK WOLTS 

•"SSSSb."-^ THE sm .r 



ACROSS THE 



L 



^Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
*A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
Embree <C. F.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Fenn m* MattvllleV AN ELFXTRIC 

SPAkK. 
FIndlater (Jane H.). THE DAUGHTER 

OF STRIFE. 
•Findlater(Mory). OVER THE HILLS. 
Forrest (R. £.). THE SWORD OF 

AZKAEL. 
Francis (M. G.). MISS ERIN. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERBVS FOLLY. 
Qerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
aianvlile (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
Gordon (JuUen). MRS. CLVDF^ 
WORLDS PEOPLE, 
Oost (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
*Grav (E. McQueen). MY STEWARD. 

Holes (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord Erneat). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrison (Mr*. Burton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Houffh (Emoraoa). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
'loU* (Mrs. Caffyn), ANNE MAULE* 

VERER. 
*Jep8on (Edffar). KEEPERS OF THE 

PEOPLE. 
Kelly (Florenco Bnch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEU 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). MAELCHa 
Unden (Annio). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 

MENT. 
•Lorimer fNoma). TOSIAH'S WIFE, 
Lush (ChMrloa K,). 



(A.). 



Macdonnell 
TERESA. 
Macrratta (HaraMX 

CROWN. 



THE AUTiXRATS. 
THE STQRV OF 



THE PUPPET 
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IPmIIm Dradtord). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT, 
lursk (RIclHird). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
K METAMORPHOSIS. 
[ARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
OTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
liy.ll JJ. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

cvReN 

lonkhonse (AlUm). LOVE IN A LIKE. 
lSor??Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

TILIOUS. 
[etblt (Mm. Bland). THE LITERARY 

SENSE 
[orrU (W. E.). AN OCTAVE, 
^llphant (Mr»A THE LADY'S WALK. 
IRKOBERT'S FORTUNE. 
'HE TWO MARY'S. 
►enny (Mr«. F. A.). A MIXED MAR- 

AGE. 
'blUpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
-ANCY FREE. 

eandalMJ.). AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 
Rftymond (W«Iter). FORTUNE'S DAR- 

LING. 
Kayner (Ollva Pratt). ROSALBA. 
^by» (Grace), THE DIVERTED VILL- 

AGE. 



Rlclwrt(BdlthK OUTOFTHECVPRISS 

SWAMP 
Robert<Hi(M.H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Saunders (MarsbaU). ROSE A CHAR- 

LITTE. 
Sergeant (Addine). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSEIC 
BARBARAS MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
•THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD, 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
*THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES, 
♦Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Strlnifer( Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsmfe). CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland (Ducbest of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Trafford-Taunton (Mrs, E.W,). SILENT 

DOM IN TON. 
* Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
WalnemanfPaul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 



•a 



Boolai for Boys and Oirls 

lOustnUed, Cfvwn Svo, 31. 6dl 



The Gbttinc Wbll or Domothv. By Mrs. 

W.K. Clifford. SK^md Editi^m. 
Ths Icblandbb's Swobd. By S. Baring • 

Gould. 
Only a Guabo-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cutheil. 
Tub Doctob or thb Juubt. By Hurry 

Collingwood. 
LiTTLB Pbtbb. By Lucas Malet. Stc^md 

£diim^ . .. ^ „, 

Mastkb Rockafbllab's Votagb. By W. 

Clark RusselL 



Thb Sbcrbt or Madamb ob Momloc By 

the Author of *' Mdlle. Mori." 
Std Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Thb Rbd Grangb. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of thb Pboflb. By L. T. Mead*. 

Suond Editiom, 
Hbpsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. s«. 6dl 
Thb Homourablb Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Thbrb was oncb a Pbincb. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
Whrn Arnold combs Homb. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 



The NoTols of Alexandre Dumas 

Pries €d. D0ukU Vslumti, is. 



Tub Tmbbb Muskbtbbbs. ^ With a long 
lolfoductaoa by Andrew Laag. DouUe 



Tub Pbincb •r Thibvbs. Stctmd Editisn. 
Robin Hoob. A Sequel 10 the above. 
TmB COBStCAN Bbotmbbs. 

Crorgbs. 



Crop-Earbo Jacqdot; Janb: Etc 

TwBNTV Ybabs Aftbb. Doable volii 

Amaury. 

Ths Castlb or ErpmiN. 

Thb Snowball, and Sultanbtta* 

Cbcilb ; OR, Thb Wbbmm« Oowii. 

ACTi. 
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T¥% Black TwLif. 

ThC ViCOMTB DB BlIAOBLOmiB. 

Pk^ I. LeiliM de la VtllMrt. DmU* 

VeluiM. 
Part II. Tha Man in Iha Iras Mask. 

Double Vehuaa. 
Th» Coiivict*8 Son, 
Ti.B Wolp-Lbaobx. 
Nanon; oa, Turn Wombm' Wab. Daabla 

volume. 
Pauumb; Mubat; and Pascal Bbvmo. 

ThB AOYBNTVBBa OF CArTAlN PAMrHILB* 
FCRIfANDB. 

Gabkibl Lambbbt* 
Cathbbinb Blum. 
Tkb Chbyaubb lyHARiiBirrAL. 

volume. 

SVLVANDiaS. 

ThB FBNCINO MAtTBB. 

Tmb Rbminiscbncks op Antoky. 

COMSCIBNCB. 

Pkrb La RviitK. 

•Tmb Obbat MAiSACBB. The ffantt ftart of 



QoeeaMarcoi. 
OF Nava 



*Hknri op Nayabbb. 

Queen Margot 
^Thb Wild Docb Snootbb. 



The tecoad patt of 



Tmb Thbbb Muskbtbbbs. lUaittatad in 
Colour by FianlK AdaflM. at. Ml 



Tkb Princb op Tmibpb*. IHattrated hi 

Colour by Fraak Adams, u, 
Robin Hood thb Outlaw. Illustrated to 

Colour by Prank AdaoM. u» 
Thb Cobsican B b ot hbbs * llhisiiated in 

ColourbyA.li.M*Lenan. i«. 6.< 
Thb WolP'Lbadbb. Illustrated in Cbtoar 

by Frank Adams, it. 6d, 
Gborgbs. Illustrated to Cokwr by ManraOir« 

TwBNTV Ybabs Aptbb. Illustrated to Coloar 

by Frank Adams, xt, 
AsiAUBv. Illustrated to Coloar by Gordon 

Browne, as. 
The Snowball, and Sultanbtta. Illtts« 

trated in Colour by Frank Adams, ar. 
Thb Vicomtb db Bbagblonnb. Illustrated to 

Colour by Fraak Adams. 
Part u Louise de la Vatlitra. xt. 
Part IL The Man in the Iron Mask. )s. 
*Cbop-Babbd Jacquot ; f anb ; Etc Illas. 

trated in Colour by Ooraon Browne, at. 
Thb Castlb op Bppstbin. Iltostrated to 

Colour by Stewart Orr. tr. 6d. 
Acri. Illustrated to Colour by 

Browne, u, 6d. 
*CBaLB ; OB, Thb Wbdoino Gown. 

trated in Colour by D. Murray Badth. 

*Thb Advbntubbs op Captain Pampnilb. 
Illustrated in Coiovr by Fraak Adams. 
M td. 



Methim't Slzpeimy Books 



Ansteii CJbm). PRIDB AND PRE- 

JUDICE. 
BaffOt(Rlciuu^). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfonr (Aiidrow). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD 
BariBff.Qoyld(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK 2ITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
uRlTH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE 8EA. 
NOfeML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Iltostrated. 
LITTLE TVPENNY. • 
THE FROBISHERS. __ 

Barr (RoberU. JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THB MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 
B€aioa(B.P.). DODa 
BroaU rVlMSB ttB V SHIRLEY. 
^^tjy^ {C L.> THE HEART OP 

JAPAN* 



Barton (J. BloiMdillo>. ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS 
CBl^KMra)b,CIota'). ANNE MAULE- 

*CBpeB (Bonutfd). THE LAKE OF 

WINE. 
CUfffford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
ConaeU CP. Norroya). THB NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett CJnUaa). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Crokop (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 
DBOto OUIflitorn. THE Y18I0N OF 

dantbTcaryx 

Bnrki (A. CtiWi). ROUND THE RED 
THOSE PBUOMTfUI. AMEMCAMS. 
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Bitot (OMrc^V THE MILL OM THB 

FLOSS. 
PladlftM* 09mm HA THB GRXBN 

GRXVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
QaUoaCroBV RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
QaslcellCMrsA CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Qerard (DorotliMi). HOLV IIATRI^ 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
aUcttiff (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

LER- 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
QUnvlUe (Ernest). THE INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Qleig (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Qrimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornanjr (B. W.). DEAD M£N TBLL 

NO TALES. 
lAfniham (J. H.)b THE THRONE OF 

BAVID. 
LaQueuxrW.V THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
•Levett-YMts(S.K.). THB TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton (B. tyiui). THB TRUE HIS* 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LyalUBdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
MiUetCLiicae). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. 6.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
MarchmontjTA W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Marryat (CapUIn). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFITl. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THB GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

MasoB(A.E.W.). CLBMBNTINA. 
Mathers (Halen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 



SAM'S SWEETHEART 

Meade (Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 
MlUord(B«rtraH), THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor (P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore( Arthur). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Ncsbltte.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norrls(W. e.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppenheim (E. PhlUips). MASTER OF 

MEN. 
Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTFS 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotts (Bden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
Rldjce(W. Rett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST ; PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL, 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA, 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
Serireant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECH WOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR, 

Illustrated. 
ASK. MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (risjor E. S.). VELDT ANL 

LAAGER. 
WaHord(Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson(H. B. Marrlot). THB ADVBN. 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. BX PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.O.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
*White iParcyX A PASSIONATB 

PILGRIM. 
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